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ALICE IN POSTERLAND 
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Bill of Fare 


‘“* What’s the good of laying in a store of Guinness if 








that there bird walks off with it?’’ said the Keeper 
plaintively. ‘* What’s the good ?”’ 

‘*Why, Good’s what Guinness does you,’’ cried 
Alice. ‘‘I should present him with the bill, if | were 
you,” she added. 

‘* He’s got one already,”’ sobbed the Keeper. ‘* It’s 
not fair, | tell you. I shall run away and go for a soldier, 
so I shall.”’ 

‘Then you'd better have a Guinness,’’ said the 
Pelican kindly. ‘* Otherwise the soldier might go tor C.£.145) 


you — and gel the best of 
4 - 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 29, 1949, 


AN “OLD BILL” OF CHINA: A NATIONALIST SOLDIER SMOKES HIS PIPE BY THE ROADSIDE. 


The surrender of Peking to the Communists on January 22 in accordance with retirement was ‘‘ Now we will have peace."' This is a amg ang etna is age 
an agreement between them and General Fu Tso-yi, the Nationalist commander, shared by the men in the ranks of the Nationalist armies, who = marched = 
is but a further step towards the general settlement in China which, at the time counter-marched over vast distances with little knowledge of w 4 it _ a 
of writing, appears to be imminent. The long years of civil war, which were about, and with little to gain whichever side won the victory. e so ier at 
interrupted only by the war with Japan, have exhausted the nation and the least has been clothed and fed and his future when demobilised is uncertain—in 
reaction of the man in the street to the news of General Chiang Kai-Shek's the past banditry has been the solution of his problem. 
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HE committee in the Government Office which I 
was attending ended—rarely and mercifully 

much earlier than had seemed likely, and I was at 
an unexpected liberty. My next appointment, with 
an oculist, was three-quarters of an hour away—a 
period of time just insufficient to make it worth while 
returning to the office to tackle one of the hundred- 
and-one overdue tasks awaiting me there. There was 
a soft January gale blowing up Whitehall as I emerged 
from the echoing, messenger-haunted corridor of 
shabby state ; the sky above was fresh and needed 
no renovation. Nelson was on his column, straining 
his stone eyes for a sight of the not-so-distant sea, 
and Kent's Horse Guards opposite stood, an eighteenth- 
century fantasy of figured white, with crimson-cloaked 
equestrian sentries on either side of its archways and 
the twentieth century in buses and lorries shuttling 
restlessly to and fro in front of it. In the midst of 
them a feathered Duke of Cambridge 


; 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


writing, like I, his weekly essay on the same subject, 
and doing it so much better than I could hope to do, 
though I were to spend a whole eternity of weeks 
upon the task. ‘‘ When I look upon the tombs of 
the great, every emotion of envy dies in me; when 
I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND } 
| QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” | 
\ OF JANUARY 27, 1849. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT WHICH SEEMS ALMOST INCREDIBLE TO MODERN } 
) BRITONS, ACCUSTOMED TO A MINUTE WEEKLY CHEESE RATION. | 





world with their contests and disputes, I veflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little c»mpetitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind. Whe I read the 
several dates of the tombs, of some thal. died yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, 
and make our appearance together.”’ can scarcely 
hope, like Mr. Addison, to rise from uncer the Abbey 
stones on that occasion, so I shall not have a chance 
of expressing iv him my grateful sense cf how much 
better he did that sort oi thine thau Which 
reminds me of how during the Blitz winter, -:n 
one of my more distinguished contemporaries express .d 
the view that the only earthly honours worth having 
were the Order of Merit and burial in the Abbey, I 
replied that, while, if he survived the hostilities, he 
might very likely receive both, he could, if he wished, 
make sure of the one at the expense of the other by 

spending a few successive nights in 





pranced proudly in the full panoply of 
Victorian mimic war: ‘God, what 
security,” I thought, recalling a 
quatrain of Walter de la Mare’s: 


comfort and bliss 
And to think how many ages 
Had brought us to this! 


For a moment I contemplated ex- 
pending one-and-sixpence and my 
leisure half-hour looking at the old 
arms and fascinating model soldiers 
and ships so incongruously housed in 
Inigo Jones’s royal banqueting hall : 
then I remembered the Abbey, and 
continued along the pavement in that 
direction. The Cenotaph, with its 
blowing banners and wreaths, recalled 
the heroic dead of two generations, and 
a cluster of cars and a few reporters at 
the bottom of Downing Street the 
rather less heroic living who are trying 
to make something of the breathing- 
space that double sacrifice has given a 








Poets’*Corner. At the time, though 
mercifully and miraculously it proved 
a false one, it seemed a fairly safe 
prediction ! 

Burial in the Abbey, however, it 
is plain as one inspects its tombs, has 
been subject to stranger chances than 
the erratic aim of Géring’s lieutenants. 
Commemoration in our national pan- 
theon seems to have been as uncertain 
a matter as the climate of an English 
day. The strangest people have got in ; 
baronets’ ladies and canons’ infants and 
the kind of local worthies whom one 
finds assembled in any country church- 
yard, lying peacefully here—at least 
as peacefully as the sightseers can let 
them—among kings, medieval earls, 
world conquerors, poets and statesmen. ' 
That, indeed, is part of the Abbey’s 
charm ; it is as English, confused and 
illogical as an Income Tax Form or any 
other English institution that has grown 
unplanned with time. Its happiest 





beneficent but bewildered nation. I 
looked up at the stone figures on the 
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\ THE SECOND SIKH WAR: THE PUNJAB CAMPAIGN, 1848-49: THE DEATH OF BRIGADIER- 
\ 


GENERAL CURETON IN THE SKIRMISH NEAR RAMNAGAR. 


period in this sense seems to have been 
the seventeenth century—an age in 





roof of the Foreign Office—Britannia, ee ; 


guardian angels,- senators, heraldic \ 
animals and other miscellanea — and 
wondered whether Mr. Bevin is destined 
to join them in the fullness of time in a 
toga, attended by the Spirit of Good 
Intentions and a winged Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb. Then I passed on to the more 
restful company of Victorian statesmen 
in Parliament Square, _ eternally 
watching the tops of buses and the 
accompanying cigarette-smoking, mack- 
intoshed beneficiaries of their high- 
toned legislation. The oriental Disraeli 
had a suspicion of a faint smile on his 
face, but Palmerston and Peel made no 
concession to the ironic spirit and 
preserved a calm, eternal, senatorial 
gravity. I stood for a moment before 
the rugged Lincoln—Springfield seemed 
a long way away from Church House— 
and recollected, watching that deeply- 
lined face, his youthful musings over 
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which grandeur and informality blended 
without the slightest sense of incon- 
gruity. ‘‘ Here lies Henry Purcell who 
left this life and is gone to that Blessed 
Place where only his Harmony can be 
exceeded’; nothing could be more 
modest than the setting of that bold but 
not unjust claim for the greatest of 
all masters of English song. And facing 
it, several times larger, is a memorial 
to one of Purcell’s contemporaries, 
which for the pleasure of the thing 
and the happiness of the inscription I 
could not refrain from copying down in 
order to transmit to this page : ‘‘ Here 
lyeth the Body of Richard Le Neve 
Esquire who, after severall engagements 
for His Majesty's Service wherein 
he behaved himself with honour and 
applause, being appointed Commander 
of His Majesty’s ship the Edgar, was 
unfortunately killed in the flower of his 
age, being but 27 years old after he had 
signalised his valour to admiration 
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the grave of his first love ; the thought 
that the snows and rains fell on her 
grave, he told a friend, filled him with 
indescribable grief. Then I walked 
down the grass-bordered path into the 
stillness of the Abbey. The ghosts of a 
thousand gowned vergers seemed to be 
rustling and whispering around; the 
eighteenth-century magnificos, statued 
on their elephantine monuments, looked 
frigidly down; the high altar glittered 
out of the dark stone forest ahead. 


Stee. 
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THE SECOND SIKH WAR: 
OVER TO THE REBELS 


shower of missiles. . . . 
with orders to retire... . 
in the throat and another in the forehead; and thus fell this glorious man, the finest cavalry officer 

J i fire, and simultaneously 
with these measures the operations which ended in the retreat of the Sikh army were undertaken.” 
The enemy, it is recorded, lost 4000 men, with Shere Singh's private elephant. 


of the day. ... 


ingh, who then rted ai 
aphic letters from eye-witnesses. 
They then retired . . . and charged again... . 
While he was giving the order . . 
The artillery got up on the 30th... . The batteries opened 





I thought of the shadowy aisle as I 
had seen it on Coronation Day, crowded with colour 
and gold; 1 thought of Mr. Pepys pacing up and 
down, in sermon time, in velvet cloak, new black 
cloth suit trimmed with scarlet ribbon, and silk leg 
tops, very neat, waiting with dwindling hopes for that 
unkept assignation with Jane Welch, his barber's 
maid. I thought, too, of the staid Mr. Addison 


THE SIKH GENERAL WHO DESERTED THE BRITISH AND WENT 
> SHERE SINGH, WITH HIS BODYGUARD AND SIKH TROOPS. 


The Second Sikh War broke out at Multan on April 20, 1848, and Multan was invested on August 18 

by General Whish and the Sikh General, Shere dese’ 

Cavalry skirmish near Ramnagar on November 22, on the banks of the Chenat River, was described 

in The Illustrated London News in a series of One 

Havelock, cheering, led on the Ist and 2nd squadrons of the 14th (Dragoons) down to the bank, then 

into the nullah; crossed it at a gallop, and sabred hundreds of the enemy under the most frightful 
General Cureton joined them 

. a matchlock-ball struck General 


nd joined the rebels. The 


in that sharp encounter with the 
Hollanders which happened on the 11th 
of August 1673." The Duke of York, it 
may be remembered, had a great kind- 
ness for this gallant young man, which 
may have accounted for his burial here 
among his elders, but not, I think, his 
betters. It was the engagement—that 
in which Le Neve fell—in which Sir 
Edward Spragge, a truer forerunner of 
Nelson and Andrew Cunningham, met 


runs: “Col. 


Cureton 








desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tambstone, my heart melts with compassion ; 
when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we 
must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits 
placed side by side, or the holy men that divided the 


A his end while shifting his flag for the 
third time to a still manceuvrable ship, that he might 
the more effectively, we are told, prosecute his contest 
—‘‘all fire and flame ‘"—against his old adversary, 
Tromp. I wonder if, by any chance, the Duke of 
York's sea henchman, Mr. Secretary Pepys, wrote 
that elegant and graceful epitaph. It sounds, in 
its style, not unlike him. 
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THE SHIFT OF POWER IN CHINA: PERSONALITIES OF THE CRISIS. 


| 
| 


THE MAN WHO LED CHINA FOR TWENTY YEARS: GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, WHO RETIRED FROM THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OF CHINA ON JANUARY 21, ON THE EVE OF THE 
NATIONALIST PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE VICTORIOUS COMMUNIST FORCES. 


cy, Wescennannnnantecensuaneuanaevtnucsennaneaananeeuuuenssenanmaareeeyens tte aanmenne 

MAO TSE-TUNG, LEADER OF THE 

CHINESE COMMUNISTS, wHo 18 

MOSCOW-TRAINED AND A CONVINCED 
MARXIST. 


ye wees: < wseyeness 7 eaverenanenvennvanssneonenanans 

GENERAL LI TSUNG-JEN, THE CHINESE t MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, YOUNGEST \ DR. SUN FO, PRIME MINISTER OF 

VICE-PRESIDENT, WHO TOOK OVER THE OF THE THREE REMARKABLE SOONG CHINA, WHO APPOINTED PEACE 

LEADERSHIP OF CHINA FROM GENERAL SISTERS, WHO MARRIED GENERAL ' DELEGATES 1) MEET THE COM 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK. CHIANG IN 1927. MUNISTS, 


GENERAL FU TSO-YI, THE NATIONALIST 

COMMANDER IN NORTH CHINA, WHO 

SURRENDERED PEKING TO THE COM- 
MUNISTS. i 


The retirement of General Chiang Kai-Shek from the office of President of China all the fighting” services, having in the previous year married Soong Mei-ling, a 
probably removed one of the last obstacles to peace negotiations between the remaining member of the powerful Soong family. He led the Chinese peoples in the long war 
Nationalist leaders and the overwhelmingly victorious Communist forces of Mao against Japan, and in 1943 succeeded Lin Sen as President. With the fall of Chiang 
Tse-tung. The duties of President have been assumed by the Vice-President, General Kai-Shek, it would appear that the Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, is likely to be 
Li Tsung-jen, and, at the time of writing, it was believed that Dr. Sun Fo, the China's leading personality He was born in 1893, of peasant stock, in Hunan 
Prime Minister, and a son of the Republic's founder, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had sent a He joined the Communist party in October, !921, and later was a member of the Central 
the Communist capital, to negotiate a cease-fire and a peace Executive Committee of both the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang, 
and was assigned the task of co-ordinating the activities of the two. Later he 
founded the All-China Peasants Union. He founded the Kiangsi Soviet in 1930, and 
has been Chairman of the Central Executive Committee since 1936 


delegation to Yenan, 
General Chiang Kai-Shek left Nanking by air for the south, and it was stated that 
he would visit his birthplace, Fenghua, in Chekiang province. In 1928 General 
Chiang Kai-Shek became chairman of the State Council, and Commander-in-Chief of 
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DURBAN: THE WORST RACIAL RIOTS IN SOUTH AFRICA’S HISTORY. 


DURING SOUTH AFRICA'S WORST RACIAL RIOTS AFRICAN NATIVES RUNNING BEFORE A POLICE 


CHARGE DURING THE THREE-DAY RIOTS IN DURBAN, WHEN I2I WERE KILLED, 


INDIAN WOMEN HUDDLING IN TERROR NEAR A DURBAN POLICE HEADQUARTERS DURING THE 


VIOLENT ANTI-INDIAN RIOTS WHICH BROKE OUT ON 
= — 

‘pee JANUARY 14, LASTING THREE DAYS, 
‘ 


a ¢ 


\ aa - sa : 14 

FIFTFEN-YEAR-OLD ZULU BOY, 
WHOSE RUMOURED DEATH AT THE HANDS OF AN 
SCENE IN PINE STREET, DURBAN, DURING 


GEORGE MADONDO, THE 
INDIAN 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE SAVAGE RACIAL 


WAS RESPECTED, AND MANY EUROPEANS THRONGED THE STREETS, 


STARTED THE RIOTS, 
RIOTS : ALL EUROPEAN PROPERTY 
MAKING POLICE ACTION MORE DIFFICULT. 


ar 





rVPICAL OF MANY AFRICAN CHARGES DURING THE DURBAN RIOTS 


GENERALLY THE NEGROES WERE ARMED WITH WITH A CHANTING 
TWO STICKS, ONE USED AS A SHIELD, THE 


WOMAN TO INCITE THEM: A MOB OF Z2ULUS 
OTHER AS AN ATTACKING WEAPON AND BANTUS ROAM THE DURBAN STREETS LOOKING 
Friday, January 14, the fiercest racial riots in 
in Durban. They began with a small incident 
old Zulu boy, George Madondo, was standing 
brother For some reason, an 


FOR TROUBLT 
the history of South Africa broke fell, 


As was later discovered, a fifteen 
outside a shop, waiting for his 
Indian pushed him through the shop window and he 


with his head bleeding. Other African natives chased and attacked the Indian. 
and in a very short time the rumour that the boy had been killed by Indians—he 
was, in fact, only slightly injured—spread through the native quarters and touched off 
the smouldering African resentment at the relative prosperity of the Indians, and, as 

Continued opposite 
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WHERE TERRIFIED INDIANS SHELTERED FROM AFRICAN RAGE NEAR DURBAN. 


CLUSTERED TOGETHER IN THE BUSH OUTSIDE DURBAN: 


LONDON NEWS 


HUNDREDS OF INDIANS, FLEEING FROM THE SAVAGERY OF AFRICAN 


RIOTERS, IN AN IMPROVISED CAMP WHICH DURBAN POLICE LATER CORDONED. 


Continued 
it seemed, their preferential treatment in the matter of trading licences. 


been prepared for the violence of this resentment, but within a very short time 
rioting, looting and arson broke out on a wide scale, with mobs of Africans, Zulus 
and Bantus, charging through the streets, armed with whatever came to hand, killing, 
beating and terrorising Indians, and setting fire to, and looting, their shops. The 
Africans’ violence was strictly confined to the Indians, the persons and property of 
Europeans, Chinese and Arabs being absolutely respected. The situation was beyond 
the local police control, and extra police, Territorial and Regular troops were flown 


No one had 


in by a shuttle service from the Rand, to cope with rioting, which, no sooner repressed 
In fact, it was not until the Sunday, three days 


in one quarter, broke out in another 
armed with 


later, when there were an estimated 20 military and police in the city 
machine-guns, tear gas and armoured cars), that quiet returned The death-roll was 
said to be about 12!-—this was about equally divided between Africans and Indians, 
but the majority of the Africans were thought to have been killed by the forces of 


law and order. On January 17, Dr. Malan, the South African Premier, announced 


that the Government would set up a commission to investigate the causes of the riots 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. ‘ 
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MR. G. C. ALLCHIN. 

Appointed as the first British 
Minister to the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, where formerly the 
United Kingdom was represented by 
a Chargé d’Affaires. He entered the 
Consular Service in 1919 and be- 
came head of the Consular Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office. In 1947 
he was promoted to be a Foreign 

Service Officer 


\\yoveonensaneseeusewsensnnnnaatsnatannnanannnnneenn 
P 





MRS. FLORA DRUMMOND. 
Died on January 17, aged seventy. She became 
a militant leader of the Women’s Suffrage Move- 
ment in 1905 after hearing of the imprisonment 
of Miss Christabel Pankhurst and Miss Annie 
Kenney ; and was a good speaker and organiser. 
She sometimes headed suffrage processions 
mounted on a white horse, and wearing a cap 
and epaulettes. She was involved in many sen- 
sational exploits for the ‘ Cause,”” and was proud 
of her badge of a prison gate and chains, with a 
bar to denote that she had been forcibly fed 
when on hunger-strike in prison. She became 
President of the Women’s Guild of Empire. \ 


voneuanwannensrenensn 


SIR MILES THOMAS, D.F.C. 
He served in the R.F.C. in 
1914-18 War, joined 


did work when it 


deputy 
and later 


the Corporation. 
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AN INDIAN ARMY GUARD OF HONOUR, AFTER RELINQUISHING 
AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, THE INDIAN ARMY: GENERAL 
SIR ROY BUCHER, 

General Cariappa, first Indian officer to hold the post of C.-in-C., the Indian Army, 
headed the Indian delegation at the Delhi truce conference on Kashmir on January 15, 
as he had taken over from General Sir Roy Bucher on that day. Sir Roy, who has served 
for thirty-four years in the Indian Army, has now been gazetted as General in the Army 
of the Dominion of India. He now becomes an officer on special duty in the Defence 
Ministry and is entrusted with the task of writing a factual report on the state of the 
Army which he has hitherto commanded. 


SANDE LSADNOUNUEYLUNSLOENNUNENBEIUNDESAUNAUNADADEGOLGDENUEOQEALENOGNUALUQRDEDENUNNURL FVEGUERUEELANEDALRONIUSAUNQISUENUOLUNNNANGAQENNERDURL 
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INSPECTING 
HIS) POST 
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Appointed chairman of the B.O.A.C. 
the 
the Morris 
organisation in 1924, and did splen- 
went over to 
military production. In April 1948 } 

chairman, 
' was made 
responsible for the reorganisation of 





BRITISH AND U.S, DELEGATES AT THE END OF W.F.T.U.: (L. TO R.) 


MR. VINCENT TEWSON AND MR. ARTHUR DEAKIN WITH U.S. DELEGATES, 
MR. A. COPE, MR, J. CAREY AND MR. D,. J. MCDONALD. 
On January 19 Mr. Arthur Deakin, the British President of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, declared the meeting closed, said ‘‘ Good-day,”’ and walked out, followed 
by the U.S. and Dutch representatives. Their organisations now automatically 
withdraw from the Federation and the W.F.T.U. ceases to exist as a world organisation. 
This followed the refusal of the other members to vote for suspension. 
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MR. L. DANA WILGRESS. 
The Canadian Minister to Switzer- 
land, now appointed Canadian High 
Commissioner in London, he is a 
most distinguished man. Born in 
Vancouver in 1892, he was educated 
in Vancouver and Japan and has 
held posts in Siberia and was 
Minister and then Ambassador in 
Soviet Russia in 1942. He visited 
England in 1921-22. 


A NAUAAML ON REMRA NAA 


a WUE apnannanlann 

ORD MELCHETT. 

Died January 22, aged fifty. For- 
merly deputy chairman, 1.C.I. He 
served in the 1914-18 War; was 
Liberal M.P. for the Isle of Ely, 
1923, and in 1929 Conservative 
M.P. for E. Toxteth. He embraced 
the Jewish faith in 1933 and became 
a Zionist. His belief that Jew and 
Arab could agree was expounded 
Thy Neighbour.” 
vi 


LT.-GEN. SIR BRIAN HORROCKS. 
Appointed to succeed Vice-Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Blake as Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod in the House 
of Lords. Sir Brian was an out- 
standing British Corps Commander, 
and commanded the British Army 
of the Rhine for a time last year, but 
resigned on account of ill-health. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


AND OCCASIONS OF NOTE. 


NAA NDARNA ALANNA GRAN ULELGAANADRONAARRENARANLADEAUHQLEURBASORNNN (1K. 


Appointed A.O.C.-inC., 
Command, in succession to Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir William Elliott. 
He has been Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff (Training) since 1945. He 
served with the greatest distinction 
in the 1939-45 War—thrice men- 
tioned in dispatches, three Bars to 
D.S.O. (won in Waziristan, 1938), 
C.B., D.F.C K.B 


Fighter 


and 





Died on January 21, aged seventy-four. He 
started work as an errand-boy, aged nine. In 
1904 he became President of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railwaymen, and in 1918 General 
Secretary. He sat for Derby (Lab.), 1910-31, 
and as Natl. Lab., 1931-36. He was Colonial 
Secretary in the first Labour Government and 
Lord Privy Seal and Minister of Employment in 
the second; and was Dominions and, later, 
Colonial Secretary in the National Government 
of 1931. His resignation in 1936 following 
a Budget leakage, which was the subject of 
\ \. a Tribunal of Inquiry, caused regret. 


GENERAL PAPAGOS. 
The first task of the new Greek War 
Cabinet under M. Sofoulis, which 
took office on January 20, was the 
appointment of the War Com- 
mander, General Papagos, as 
C.-in-C., the Greek Army. Before ' 
accepting the post it is reported that \ \ 
he laid down conditions in regard 
to operational control, Press censor- \ 
ship and other matters. 
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THE DELHI CONFERENCE ON THE KASHMIR TRUCE: LIEUT.-GENERAL 
CARIAPPA, C.-IN-C., INDIAN ARMY, AND, FACING HIM, LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR DOUGLAS GRACEY, C.-IN-C., PAKISTAN ARMY. 

The conference of Indian and Pakistan Army chiefs in Delhi on January 15 confirmed 
the Kashmir cease-fire. Our ete va shows (1. to r., round table): Lieut.-General Sir 
Douglas Gracey, C.-in-C., Pakistan Army; Brigadier Sher Khan, Director of Military 
Operations, Pakistan Army ; Lieut.-General Shrinagesh, G.O.C.-in-C., Western Command, 
Indian Army ; Lieut.-General Cariappa, C.-in-C., Indian Army; Major-General Kalwant 
Singh, C.G.S., Indian Army; and Lieut.Colonel S. K. Atal and Lieut.-Colonel A. J. 
Wilson, Military Secretaries to appa and General Grace 
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COLONEL YGAL YADIN. 
Chief of Staff of the Israeli Army, 
Colonel Yadin was one of the Israeli 
delegation which met an Egyptian 
delegation in Rhodes under the 
eee of Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
U.N. acting mediator, on Jan. 14 
in an attempt to reach agreed terms 

for a Palestine armistice. 
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THE NEW G.O.C. BRITISH TROOPS, BERLIN: 
BOURNE (LEFT), WITH MAJOR-GENERAL E. 0. HERBERT, WHOM 
SUCCEEDS, AT THE ALLIED KOMMANDATURA. 
Major-General G. K. Bourne, who has succeeded Major-General E. O. Herbert as G.O.C 
British Troops, and British Commandant, Berlin, arrived at Tege! Airport on January 16. 
He later attended a meeting of the Allied Kommandatura and was formally introduced 
to the other Western Commandants by General Herbert. In 1942 General Bourne held 
a special appointment at Washington. 
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AGAINST THE TOWERING BACKGROUND OF THE CAPITOL AND PRECEDED OF THE IMMENSE INAUGURAL PARADE WHICH MARCHED PAST THE PRESIDENT FOR MORE 
BY A WEDGE OF MOTOR-CYCLE POLICE, PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S CAR PROCEEDS THAN THREE HOURS: IN THE FOREGROUND, THE CADETS OF WEST POINT. 


TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
REVIEWING STAND, % TU B28, Natt Tatas ta eee 


HORTLY after 

mid-day on 
January 20, Mr. 
Truman took the 
oath of office from 
the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Fred M. Vinson, 
and immediately 
began his second 
term of office with an 
inaugural address 
which clearly showed 
how the United States 
have grown to world 
leadership and ac- 
cepted the responsi- 
bilities thereof. Prac- 
tically the whole of 
the speech was given 
over to world affairs, 
and the President 
outlined and empha- 
sised the four major 
courses of action of 
his programme. These 
were: first, to con- 
tinue in unfaltering 
support of the United 
Nations; second, to 
continue the world 
economic recovery 
programmes; third, 
to strengthen free- 
dom-loving nations 
against the dangers 
of aggression; and 
fourth, to make avail- 
able for the develop- 
ment of under- 
developed areas the 
benefits of American 
scientific and indus- 
trial advances. The 
day of the inaugura- 
tion was, contrary to] =e INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN: PART OF THE CROWD OF OVER 120,000 WHICH GATHERED BEFORE THE 
CAS REEe SI, GE ON THE LEFT IS THE STAND IN WHICH THE PRESIDENT TOOK THE OATH OF OFFICE. 


CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON, 


Continued.) 
expectation, bril- 
liantly fine though 
cold, and a crowd 
estimated at over 
120,000 watched the 
ceremonies. The 
oath was taken in a 
raised stand in front 
of the Capitol, and 
after a brief lunch 
the President drove 
to the White House 
reviewing stand and 
watched for more 
than three hours the 
immense parade, with 
floats giving a cross- 
section of American 
life According to 
police reports, about 
1,300,000 people lined 
the streets for this 
parade. The greatest 
cheers, except those 
for the President, 
were for General 
Eisenhower, who was 
riding with the Secre- 
tary of the Army, 
Mr. Royall 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN KISSES THE BIBLE DURING HIS INAUGURATION : IMMEDIATELY 

VINSON, THE CLERK OF THE SUPREME 


WITH HAND UPRAISED (RIGHT) PRESIDENT TRUMAN TAKES THE 
OFFICE ADMINISTERED TO HIM BY CHIEF JUSTICE FRED BEHIND HIM (L. TO R.) ARE CHIEF JUSTICE 
LEFT). COURT, AND VICE-PRESIDENT ALBEN BARKLEY 


OATH OF 
M. VINSON (IN GOWN, 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY ; AND THE WASHINGTON CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE INAUGURATION 
OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FIRST ELECTED TERM OF OFFICE. 
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—# “NAPOLEON: FOR AND AGAINST”: By PIETER GEYL, PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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= | BONAPARTE AS SEEN BY FRENCH HISTORIANS. 


wort ngy wrveene 


IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UTRECHT.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


HERE have been thousands of books about 

Napoleon, some idolising him, some abusing him, and 
some attempting a judicious narrative. Professor Geyl's 
is unlike any other book with which I am acquainted. 
Realising that Napoleon was a chameleon, he has 
chosen not to write a book from his own “ angle,” 
but to take extracts from French historians, hostile or 
partial, and make a running commentary on them. 

In the ordinary way I do not quote from publishers’ 
“blurbs "’; but the jacket of this book states the 
facts about it so truly and succinctly that I feel I 
cannot do better. ‘‘ Planned and begun when he 
was in Buchenwald concentration camp, it is an 
examination and interpretation of the personality 
and ideology of Napoleon as revealed by French 
historians. The inexhaustible interest of Napoleon 
the man and the influence of the Napoleon legend led 
him to investigate the many problems they present. 
He does not pretend to relate or reconcile the various 
points of view without submitting them to a judgment 
of his own. If he finds a contrast or resemblance 
between Napoleon and Hitler it is hardly surprising, 
but the parallel is nowhere forced. And ifthe Napoleon 
legend seems as 
powerful as the man, 
that is a conclusion 
we shall do well to 
ponder with Hitler in 
mind.” 

I must quote 
again — from  Pro- 
fessor Geyl’s preface. 
‘‘ This book is a by- 
product of our recent 
experiences. In the 
early months of 1940, 
finding it difficult to 
pursue the work on 
which I was engaged, 
I plunged into read- 
ing about Napoleon 
and wrote an essay 
which was to have 
appeared in the June 
number of one of our 
monthly reviews. 
After the capitula- 
tion, in May, the 
manuscript was re- 
turned to me, still 
marked with an 
instruction to the 
printer to be quick, 
and without a word 
of explanation, No 
explanation was 
needed for me to 
understand that, 
although I had not THE FIRST CONSUL CROSSING 
written a single word 
in it about Hitler or 
National Socialism, 
the parallel with our 
own times had 
seemed to the editor 
a little too pointed 
in the new circum- 
stances. In September, 1940, I used the article for 
some lectures in the Rotterdam School of Economics, 
where occasional bursts of laughter showed the audience 
to be equally alive to the parallel. Again, when I 
repeated those lectures, not much more than a month 
later, in very different surroundings and for a very 
different public, namely in Buchenwald concentration 
camp for my fellow hostages, it was the parallel 
that roused the keenest interest and amusement.”’ 

Well, to the overrun nations of Europe, there 
may seem to be a parallel. Napoleon and Hitler were 
both complete egoists who were aware of the history 
in the books and who wished (succeeding at what 
cost !) to be famous after death. Neither had any 
scruples. Professor Geyl, trying to give Napoleon 
his due, says that he never did anything like the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews. But he murdered 
the Duc d’Enghien, and in cold blood several thousand 
prisoners in Palestine, merely because he couldn't feed 
them, There was a morning, after a battle, when a 
man said to him that it was awful that so many 
people had been killed, Napoleon's reply was, “ One 
night in Paris will rectify that.” 


TO BE ACCURATE, 


said the story of it was as follows: 


fine picture. 


** Napoleon: For and Against.” By Pieter Gey!l, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Utrecht. Translated from the 
Dutch by Olive Renier, (Jonathan Cape; 1 guinea.) 


THE ALPS ON A MULE! ~ 
A REPRESENTATION BY PAUL DELAROCHE (1797-1856), CLAIMED 


(Courtesy of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.) 
The French Army crossed the St. Bernard between May 17-20, 1799, Napoleon, then First Consul, making the journey on May 20. His Court Painter, David, great conquerors 
over on a fiery charger, but it is claimed that he bestrode a mule, as represented in the Delaroche portrait. 4 
Major-General R. M. Luckock’s uncle presented this picture to the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, in memory of his father (the General's grandfather), and 
j ord Onslow was in Paris at the time when David's picture of the same subject, but with Napoleon mounted 
ona onany | horse, his cloak blowing in the wind, was being exhibited. Lord Onslow asked M. Delaroche his opinion of the picture and he replied: ‘ It is a 
, but it is historically inaccurate, as Napoleon crossed on a mule, and not on a horse at all.’ 

Delaroche went to the St. Gothard (sic) and discovered the muleteer who had led Napoleon over, and got him to 
sit for the picture, which hung for many years, and until sold, at Clandon.” 


made five versions of the portrait of him ridin 


. . the late 


the same subject with historical accuracy. 


That very sentence indicates one of the differences 
between them: Napoleon was an Italian and Hitler 
was a German. Napoleon may be called ‘ The 
Little Corsican,"” because he was born in Corsica: 
but he was no more a Corsican than I am. Corsica 
was under the Republic of Genoa ; Napoleon's father 
was an employee of that State ; and the Buonaparte 
family came from Central Italy, were minor nobility, 
and had even thrown up an occasional Cardinal and 
Bishop. The French worshipped him during his 
period of success, and after his death: they fetched 
him back from St. Helena: he had given them 
“Glory "’ which they had never had since the equally 
glorious and disastrous reign of Louis XIV. But he 
wasn't a Frenchman. The nearest thing to him in modern 
history is not Hitler but another Italian, Mussolini. 

Professor Geyl quotes Mr. Churchill as saying that 
he didn’t like comparing Hitler with Napoleon. 
Mr. Churchill was right in one way. That conceited 
Hitler deluded a population as Napoleon deluded 
another, overran Europe as Napoleon overran it, 
used ‘slogans’ as Napoleon used them, directed 
campaigns successfully (though not leading them on 


NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ST. BERNARD : A REPRESENTATION, SAID TO BE HISTORICALLY ACCURATE, AND THE IDEALISED VERSION. 





THE FIRST CONSUL CROSSING 
THE CELEBRATED IDEALISED 
DAVID (1748-1825). 


horseback) as Napoleon did, and, in equal folly, 
allowed himself to be beaten, not by the Russians, 
but by the Russian winter. Napoleon was base: he 
had his chance (but he thought war was “a beautiful 
occupation "’) at the Peace of Amiens, of settling 
comfortably on a throne and establishing European 
peace. But he simply couldn't keep still, in spite of 
his universal interests in codification of laws, in 
science, and even in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Napoleon was a quick-witted Italian. He professed to 
despise intellect, but he certainly had it; he was, though 
utterly a-moral in his conduct, quite capable of saying 
at St. Helena: ‘I have known men: Jesus Christ was 
notaman."’ That remark could hardly have come from 
Hitler, who never had the dimmest glimpse of humility, 
proclaimed himself as “ the greatest German who ever 
lived "’ and announced that he had established an empire 
that would last for a thousand years. This book of 
Professor Geyl's will principally interest historians : most 
of the people he quotes are known in this country only 
to academic people. I think that, the world being what 
it now is, there may even be a fading interest in 
Napoleon: we have had enough of Carlyle’s heroes, 
Frederick the Great, Cromwell, and all the rest of them. 
But it does provoke one to wonder what later on 
will be the interest in Hitler. It was perfectly evident 
from the start that he wanted either World-Conquest 
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THE ALPS ON A FIERY CHARGER: 
REPRESENTATION BY JACQUES-LOUIS 
(THE VERSAILLES VERSION.) 


Lord Onslow then gave him a commission to paint 
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or a Gotter- 
Dammerung: that 
if he couldn't be 
Emperor of All 
he would like to 
bring the whole 
world down in 
flames around him 
in order that 
whatever poster- 
ity remained 
should say : ‘“‘ That 
was a man; take 
him for all in all, 
we shall not look 
upon his __siike 
again.”” But what 
a second - rater ! 
Can one imagine 
Napoleon's remarks had he read ‘‘ Mein Kampf”’? It is 
utterly woolly : the alleged syllogisms are not logical : 
it is mostly raving. Napoleon’s mind was acute: he 
would have described Hitler as a ‘‘ misty ideologue.” 

A poet, now dead, 
whom I knew, once 
suggested to me that 
all these devastating 
men of action were 
really frustrated 
artists. There is a 
certain superficial 
plausibility about 
this. Napoleon, at the 





PROFESSOR PIETER GEYL, AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Pieter Geyl, D.Litt., eminent Dutch his- 
torian, was born in 1887 and was originally 
a schoolmaster, but became the London 
correspondent of a leading Dutch news- 
paper. He was the first occupant of the 
Chair of Dutch Studies founded in the 
University of London, and in 1935 was 
appointed to the Chair of Modern History 
in the University of Utrecht. In 1940 he 
was arrested by the Germans and sent to 
Buchenwald. Later he was transferred to 
Holland, and released in 1 


French Woolwich, 
wrote unacceptable 
novels ; Mussolini 


wrote a play or two ; 
Hitler vowed revenge 
on civilisation when 
the School of Archi- 
tecture at Vienna 
said his drawings 
weren't good enough 
to gain him admission. 
Possibly, for all I 
know to the contrary, 
Stalin may have 
wanted to paint; I 
cannot tell. But, as 
a peaceful man who 
thinks that wars will 
never do anything 
except make the 
whole world poorer 
and more callous, and 
who believes that 
only a static popu- 
lation can produce 
subsistence for all, 
I find I am losing 
interest in these 


Forgive me if I 
have said this on this 
page before: I can't 
remember; but in 
any event, it will bear 
repeating. There was a time, in 1938, when I was ina 
village on a hill-top in Buckinghamshire, with nobody 
else there except a tanned and wrinkled ploughman who 
had been a corporal in the Kaiser’s War. We had known 
each other for years ina way, but had merely exchanged 
laconic ‘* Good-mornings.’’ He suddenly exploded into 
speech, and said : ‘‘ About this ‘ere ‘istory, Sir.”’ I said, 
“What ?””’ He said, ‘ It seems to me that all it is is that 
every thirty years or so some energetic what-not or other 
starts up and spoils the whole what-not issue.” ‘‘ How 
right you are!’ said I: the word “ issue "’ dated him. 

“ History,”” somebody said, “is the record of the 
crimes and follies of mankind.”” I have on my mantel- 
piece a beautiful porcelain bust of Napoleon. A Polish 
squadron leader who fought in the Battle of Britain came 
to see me, and said (for Napoleon was one of the people 
who led the Poles up the garden-path) : “‘ Don't tell 
me you admire that man ; it isn't like you.” I had 
to admit that it had been bequeathed to me by the 
kindest of persons, who was under the spell of the 
Napoleonic legend, and that I loathed Napoleon. 

The bust is there as I write. But I can’t see 
myself tolerating a bust of Hitler, whoever may have 
left it to me. The man wasn't even intelligent. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 156 of this issue. 

















AS PRESIDENT TRUMAN TAKES THE OATH IN AN ERA OF WORLD CRISIS, THE MAKERS OF MODERN AMERICA, THE GREAT PRESIDENTS 


-WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND LINCOLN—GAZE OUT FROM 


On January 20 President Truman took the oath for his first elected term of office 
and his second term as President. It is a measure both of the critical state of the 
world and of the way in which the United States have advanced to the status and 
responsibilities of world leadership that the whole of his inaugural speech was devoted 
to world, as opposed to domestic, policy. And at such a time there is little doubt 
that many Americans will turn for strength and inspiration to the memories of the 
great Presidents of the past, four of whom—Washington, Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt 


| 


THE DAKOTA HILLS IN FLOODLIT MAJESTY. 


in which they appear in the picture)—are perpetuated 
as well in the unique Mt. Rushmore National Memorial in, the South Dakota Hills 
Here a 300-ft. granite escarpment has been carved into colossal sculptured heads of 
these four—George Washington's face (extreme left), for example, is 60 ft. from brow 
to chin,.and the busts as a whole are proportionate to men 465 ft. tall. This vast 
memorial, which was inaugurated and dedicated by President Coolidge in 1927, was finished 
in 1942, and is now floodlit at night in the beams of three large searchlights 


and Lincoln (in the order 
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._o recent an- 

nouncement that 
the Cardiff City Council 
had decided to put 
forward the claim of 
the city to be the 
recognised capital of 
Wales followed a 
private meeting of the 
Council called by the 
Lord Mayor, Alder- 
man R. G. Robinson. 
This decision raises a 
question which has 
been put in Parliament 
on several occasions 
during the last twenty 
years. When the 
matter was last raised 
in 1945 the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
replied, when asked if 
the time was not ripe 
for the recognition of 
\ a capital city for 
} Wales, “ Yes, but I 
\ am not aware that 
; there is unanimity as 
i 


to which city should 
\ have the honour,” and 
\ there the matter rested. 
' The need was recog- 
nised, but presumably 
the means of ascer- 
taining the wishes of 
the Welsh people were 
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CARDIFF CASTLE: A VIEW OF 
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t SITUATED ON THE EAST SIDE OF 
\ CATHAYS PARK IN CARDIFF: THE 
} UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 

: \ WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, SINCE 
\ 1893 A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF 
\ THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 


left in the hands of 
National bodies in 
Wales. The claim of 





TO CLAIM RECOGNITION AS THE CAPITAL OF WALEs. 








Cardiff is already meet- 
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ES: | CARDIFF—AN HISTORIC CITY WITH MODERN CIVIC DIGNITY. 
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Continued.) 

and Wrexham, and it 
is probable that Swan- 
sea may also be 
opposed to it. Cardiff 
was the site of a 
Roman camp com- 
manding the passage 
of the Taff, to which 
period belongs the 
north gateway and the 
rampart. Later the 
Saxons threw up a 
moated mound within 
the camp, and on this 
the Normans con- 
structed the present 
shell-keep. Additions 
to the Castle were made 
by the Despensers and 
Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, while the 
present residential part 
was built over a long 
period, the most recent 
being constructed in 
the nineteenth century. 
The Castle was pre- 
sented to the City of 
Cardiff by the Marquis 
of Bute in 1947. Car- 
diff was created a city 
in 1905 and possesses a 
fine civic centre at 
Cathays Park, where 
the Law Courts, City 
Hall, the Welsh 
National Museum, the 
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University College of 
South Wales and Mon- A VIEW OF THE CITY HALL: THE 
mouthshire, and other MAIN FRONTAGE COVERS 265 FT., 
buildings are grouped AND ABOVE THE COUNCIL CHAMBER 
RK = <A VIEW ON THE SOUTH SIDE, SHOWING THE LAW in view of the Castle IS A DOME SURMOUNTFD BY THE 
LL, » WHICH WAS OPENED IN 1906. § ramparts. DRAGON OF WALES. 
4 
E 
4 
PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF CARDIFF IN 1947 BY THE MARQUIS OF BUTE: A VIEW OF THE CASTLE, WITH THE WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF CARDIFF: LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, 
NORMAN SHELL-KEEP ON THE RIGHT. THE RESIDENTIAL PART RANGES FROM THE I5TH TO IQTH CENTURIES. 5 / ORIGINALLY BUILT BY BISHOP URBAN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY, 
RESTORED IN 1844-69, AND DAMAGED DURING THE LATE WAR. 
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I DESIGNED “‘TO TEACH THE WORLD ABOUT WALES, AND THE WELSH PEOPLE ABOUT THEIR H SHOWING ON THE RIGHT THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST l 
FATHERLAND "’; THE WELSH NATIONAL MUSEUM AT CARDIFF. i A GENERAL VIEW OF CARDIFF FROM THE CLOCK TOWER OF THE CASTLE. } 
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NEED not apologise for returning to the 

question of measures for the security and 
defence of Western Europe by the States 
bound by the Brussels Treaty, often as I have 
written about it already. In the first place, 
it is one of the most vital strategic problems 
of the world to-day, and at the same time one 
of the most interesting. In the second place, 
its outline has become a little clearer as the 
result of a meeting of the Defence Ministers of 
the Treaty States held in Brussels on January 14 
also claim that the development of ideas, so far as it has 
been divulged, has followed the lines which I have foretold 
and which I have hoped to see. I have never subscribed 
to the theory that modern warfare involves a complete 
break with all past conceptions, and that aH military 
forces have been rendered obsolete by the means of offence 
which have become available during the last five years 
or so. Whatever be the effects of the new weapons—and 
only a fool would deny the revolutionary and shattering 
qualities which they have imparted to warfare—no nation 
could afford to go to war without forces of land and sea, 
and would in most cases be quickly overwhelmed if it did. 
It is sometimes said that the United States relies entirely 
on “ push-button "’ offence, but that country has in fact 
considerably increased the 
effectives of its Army and 
Navy in the last year. 

I have always contended 
that the defence of Western 
Europe requires, in addition 
to whatever new means of 
offence may be operated 
independently in “ push- 
button "’ warfare, naval com- 
mand of the Atlantic at 
least, command of the air 
over the countries concerned 
and over the approaches to 
them, and a powerful and 
highly mobile land force on 
the Continent to cover the 
territories of the Continental 
States of the Treaty and to 
face the land forces which 
would in all probability be 
directed against them. I 
have also argued against 
the theory which was much 
in vogue in the United 
States about a year ago 
that the United States had 
no major interest in the 
defence of the European 
Continent, except perhaps 
south of the Pyrenees, and, 
indeed, little interest in the 
British Isles except as a 
base, a fixed aircraft-carrier 
conveniently placed for 
operations over Europe. 
This appeared to me to be 
bad psychology as well as 
bad strategy. If such a 
conception were to become 
official, it 
heart out of Western Union 
and would, for all practical 
purposes, rob the United 
States of the aid of a military coalition 
of very high potential value. Strategy apart, 
Western Europe is still the nursery of a 
civilisation the abolition of which would 
be calamitous for the world, including the 
United States itself. 

The Times reports recent statements by 
the Belgian Minister of Defence, Colonel de 
Fraiteur, to the effect that the intention 
is to defend Western Europe “from the 
Netherlands sea coast to the Alps” by 
mobile forces of the five States under a 
single command, with national forces on the 
lines of communication having as their first 
task the defence of vital installations against 
airborne attack. It was further announced 
that Belgium would be ina position to 
place three divisions, an airborne brigade, 
armoured forces, twelve squadrons of day 
fighters, three of night fighters and a fleet 
of transport aircraft at the disposal of the 
unified Allied command—that is, in addition 
to national forces on the lines of communi- 
cation—and that the contribution of the 
Netherlands would be similar. The Brussels 
Correspondent of The Times also reports 
that the Belgian arsenal, the Fabrique 
Nationale d'Armes de Guerre at Herstal, 
has already received substantial orders THE 
from Western European countries and that 
others are expected. The inference is that 
in certain kinds of arms and equipment, 
though by no means necessarily in all, Belgium can meet 
her own needs and more, 

My own estimate of the strength in land forces required 
for the defence of Western Union from its own resources has 
been a minimum of fifty divisions, preferably more, of which 
about one in six should be armoured divisions. It must be 
obvious that forces of such strength would have no chance 
whatever of maintaining a successful defence unless it were 
possible to assure complete mastery of the air and that, 
even then, they could not hope to maintain a permanently 
successful defence without the eventual aid of American 
land forces. Given these conditions, however, there does 
appear good reason to hope that Western Defence could be 
made secure, and further, that the prospect of these con- 
ditions being fulfilled would exercise a deterrent effect 
upon a would-be aggressor. At the same time, it must be 

recognised that they are very far from being fulfilled at 
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present. The French Army, which would have to provide 
the biggest contribution to the force, is still in process of 
being re-created, but whereas it could within a relatively 
short time provide the men for from thirty to forty divisions, 
it cannot hope to arm and equip them for a very long time 
without aid from outside, which means to a great extent 
from across the Atlantic. 

As for ourselves, it may be suggested that our scheme 
for the Army was drawn up on the supposition that the 
war would be followed by a longer period of security than 
has proved to be the case; in other words, that we had 
more time at our disposal than we can now actually count 
upon. I have always considered that the conception of 
the new Territorial Army was an excellent one ; the trouble 


is that it will take so long to bring that force into being. 
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As it stands, the small element recruited voluntarily cannot 
be called even a skeleton, because some of the bones are 
still lacking. Of the other elements, the Regular is small 
and the National Service has never been adequately trained 
until the men are just about to complete their term of service, 
though with the extension of service to eighteen months this 
state of affairs will be much improved. But at present our 
aid in land forces to our allies would be small, and it will 
take some time to put us into a position to increase it. On the 
other hand, in equipment, factories, workshops and the admini- 
strative and supply substructure to fighting forces, we are con 
siderably ahead of the French. The same is true of naval 
and air forces, though in both we have let ourselves become 
dangerously weak, not for lack of numbers, goodness knows, 
but for lack of numbers with necessary skill and experience. 

On the air side the danger is lessened by the fluidity 
which increased range has afforded to the air arm. Those 
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American theories about the indefensibility of 
the Continent to which I have referred, grew 
up because of the great difficulties and delays 
involved in the transportation of American land 
forces to Europe. This has much less applica 
tion as regards American air forces. The United 
States could bring into action on the day of 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe a force 
of heavy bombers and could increase it daily 
In the long run its maintenance at high 
strength would depend on sea transport, but these great 
bombers are capable of a striking power not to be despised 
while fed by air. In light air forces Britain may be expected 
to make a strong contribution. It is worthy of note that, 
on January 14, the day of the meeting of Defence Ministers 
in Brussels, parallel talks took place in Washington between 
Mr. Lovett, acting Secretary of State, and the Ambassadors 
of the Brussels Treaty States on the subject of an Atlantic 
Pact. In short, a great advance in ideas has been made 
within the last twelve months, though there is a long road 
to be followed before those ideas have been fully translated 
into realities. 

At the meeting of the Defence Ministers in Brussels, 
it is reported, recommendations made by the Military 
Supply Board of the Brussels States were adopted. Here 
again there has probably 
been progress in compre- 
hension of the problems 
involved, but the Board has 
not had time to effect more 
than that, since it is not 
vet four months old. The 
executive work with which 
it is concerned will be the 
province of a permanent 
executive supply committee 
which has been established 
in London. This work is 
second only in importance to 
that of the staff which has 
been set up at Fontainebleau, 
with Field Marshal Lord 
Montgomery at itshead. It 
does indeed seem that, after 
perhaps unduly long delay, 
Western Union is getting 
down to practical points and 
dealing with them on sound 
lines. The occasional sneers 
directed against it in organs 
of the Press of this country 
are as unfair as they are 
untimely. In it resides one 
of the best hopes of peace 
if peace cannot after 
all be maintained, of survival 
in war. The critics might 
also remember that the 
United Kingdom is the only 
nation of the Brussels Treaty 
the territories of which were 
not overrun and occupied by 
the Germans for the greater 
part of the late war, and 
that the condition in which 
they were left makes a return 
to their former strength a 
difficult process. As for our 
own plight, we see that every 
day in restrictions, dirt, apathy, and joyless- 
ness. Western Union is being created in face 
of heavy handicaps. 

It has also been suggested that a certain 
coolness has entered the relations between the 
United Kingdom and France, which are of the 
highest importance to the future of Western 
Union. It is true that there have been differ 
ences, not all of which have been cleared up. 
but it is an exaggeration to assert that there 
has been a falling-off in the friendship between 
the two countries. In point of fact, the recent 
understanding on the future of the Ruhr 
had lessened the differences even before 
M. Schuman met Mr. Bevin in London in the 
middle of this month, and the French Foreign 
Minister, before leaving this country, stated 
that the situation had been yet further im- 
proved as the result of the conversations. It 
still looks, however, as though the French 
desire for an inter-Parliamentary Assembly 
for Western Union would be defeated, because 
the present British Government is unlikely 
to agree to any with more than token powers, 
in case it should interfere with the process of 
socialisation or strive to increase freedom of 
trade. However, that may come some day, 
and meanwhile it is not absolutely essential 
to good feeling any more than it is to co-opera- 
tion in defence. France and Britain cannot 
afford not to be friends, even if they did not 
desire each other's friendship, which they do. 

There has been talk in Washington of sounding Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Eire and Portugal as to whether these 
States are inclined to enter Western Union. For various 
reasons they all have their importance, but none so much 
as Italy. And, after Germany, Italy has notoriously been 
the subject of the strongest difference of opinion between 
Britain and France, the point at issue being the fate of 
the former Italian North African colonies. Incidentally, 
few people in this country seem to realise that part of 
them, the big district known as the Fezzan, is and has 
been ever since the Italians were driven out of it, adminis 
tered by the French. There, also, it would seem that 
Anglo-French views have come closer together, with good 
prospects that a satisfactory solution will be found. If 
the watchers are inclined to grumble that the statesmen 
are slow and pigheaded, they have to admit that things 
do move. 
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THE ISRAELI AT WAR IN THE NEGEB: 
TROOPS AND A CAPTURED “SPITFIRE.” 











A VILLAGE, TWO MILES FROM THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER, WHOSE CAPTURE BY ISRAELI 
FORCES WAS ANNOUNCED ON DECEMBER 31: EL AUJA, WITH ISRAELI SOLDIERS 
STANDING IN THE FOREGROUND. 


EDNESDAY, January 26, was fixed for the Palestine debate in the House 

of Commons, and it was expected that Mr. Bevin would open with a 
statement on the Government's policy in the Middle East. The Secretary for Air, 
Mr. Henderson, was questioned by Mr. Churchill and other Members when he made 
his statement in the House of Commons on January 19 on the shooting-down of 
five R.A.F. aircraft on January 7 by Israeli forces when on a tactical reconnaissance A FRONTIER POST ON THE EGYPTIAN BORDER IN THE NEGEB: AS RECORDED IN OUR 
to establish the extent of the Jewish incursions into Egyptian territory. te aor wag ISSUE OF JANUARY 15, THE NEW YEAR WAS MARKED BY ISRAELI ADVANCES INTO EGYPT, 

[Contin L 








AN EGYPTIAN SPITFIRE CAPTURED BY ISRAELI FORCES. MR. BLACKBURN (BIRM: KING'S NORTON; LAB, M.P.) 


ASKED MR. HENDERSON IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JANUARY [9 WHERE THE ISRAELIS GOT THEIR SPITFIRES, 


Continued.) 

said that the parents 
of Pilot Officer 
Tattersfield, who 
lost his life when 
piloting a Tempest, 
had received informa- 
tion that the attack- 
ing aircraft were 
Spitfires with British 
camouflage, and 
asked, “Where did 
they get them 
from ?"’ Mr. Hender- 
son replied, “ They 
certainly did not get 
them from me." Our 
photographs of Israeli 
forces on the Egyp- 
tian-Palestine border 
include one of a cap- 
tured Spitfire with 
Egyptian markings. 
It is stated that it 
was captured intact 
on an airfield inside 
Egypt and towed 
from thence inside 
Palestine. A mobile 


AN ISRAELI = fifting crane is shown kKFPORTED TO HAVE SHOT DOWN AN EGYPTIAN SP/TFIRE 
THE NEGEB FIGHTING: AN ISRAELI ANTI-AIRCRAPT UNIT 





SHOWING THE ARID DESERT COUNTRY WHERE THE CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN FOUGHT: 
ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS OPENED ON JANUARY I}. beside it. IN 


CAMP ON THE EGYPTIAN BORDER. 
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: was announced in The Times of 
January 18 that the body relics of 
the two chief disciples of the Buddha, 
Sariputa and Mahamogalana, which lay 
in the South Kensington Museum for 
nearly a century, and were restored to 
India in 1947, had reached Calcutta and 
been handed over by Pandit Nehru to 
the Maha Bohdi Society for re-enshrining 
at Sanchi, in Bhopal State, where Sir 
Alexander Cunningham took them from a 
stupa in 1851. The story of these sacred relics, probably 
the oldest of their kind in the world, is an interesting one, 
and well worth recounting. The names of Sariputa and 
Mahamogalana (I give them in the form in which they 
are inscribed on the coffers containing their relics) mean 
as much to the Buddhist as those of St. Peter and St. Paul 
do to the Christian. The lives of the two disciples were 
closely linked together. Both were Brahmans and from 
boyhood they were intimate friends ; together they became 
pupils of a teacher named 
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thousand years later, at the Taj Mahal, at Agra, where the 
empress’s maids-of-honour were laid to rest in tombs of 
impressive dignity set round her magnificent mausoleum. 
When Sanchi was rediscovered in 1818, the stupa of 
the two saints was still relatively well-preserved, but four 
years later it was dug into and grievously damaged by 
Captain Johnson, Assistant to the Political Agent in Bhopal, 
and its ruin was completed by General Cunningham in 1851, 
when he removed the relics. In 1881, however, Major Cole, 
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stupa itself dates from the second century 


WHERE THE RESTORED RELICS OF BUDDHA'S  fiiii ine eer and ‘the gateway in 


the opening years of the first century a.p. 


CHIEF DISCIPLES ORIGINALLY RESTED: The stupa, including its crowning 
THE STUPA OF SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA. 


By Sir JOHN MARSHALL, late Director-General of Archeology in India. 


umbrella, is 35 ft. high. It is built of 
heavy, unwrought blocks of local stone 
mixed with spalls (or rock splinters), and 
faced with a single course of dressed 
masonry. The relic chamber was in the 
centre of the dome, on a level with the 
terrace berm (or ledge). Covering it was a large slab of 
stone upwards of 5 ft. in length, and inside were two stone 
coffers, the lids of which I found discarded amid the débris 
On one of the lids was the single word Sariputasa, engraved 
in Brahmi letters; on the other Mahamogalanasa. In 
Sariputa’s coffer General Cunningham found .a flat casket 
of white steatite (Fig. 5), 6 ins. in diameter, covered by a 
saucer of black lustrous ware, and by its side two small 
pieces of sandalwood. In the casket was a fragment of 

bone and several beads of 





Sanjaya, and together they rr . ~s 
left him in order to throw Se 

in their lot with Gautama, 
the Buddha, whom they 
followed faithfully for the 
rest of their lives, be- 
coming, next to the great 
Teacher himself, the two 
strongest pillars of the 
new Order. Both, too, 
ended their lives a few 
months before their Master 
at Rajagriha, in Bihar 
(c. 483 B.c.). But there 
was a striking difference 
in their ends; Sariputa 
dying a natural death, 
while Mahamogalana was 
murdered by a bandit at 
the instigation of some 
Jain monks, That, at any 
rate, was the story. Fa- 
Hien, the Chinese pilgrim 
who visited Rajagriha 
about 400 A.D., mentions 
that he saw there the 
stupa containing the relics 
of Sariputa, and it was 
doubtless from this stupa 
that the relics of the saint 
found at Sanchi originally 
came. Of Mahamogalana’s 
burial-place at Rajagriha 
nothing is recorded. All 
we know is that, following 
the precedent set in the 
case of the Buddha's own \,,, 
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pearl, garnet, lapis lazuli, 


PREP: See ae 
Baer oc € + Re” crystal and amethyst. 


Written in ink inside the 
lid was the letter Sa, no 
doubt the initial of 
Sariputa. In Mahamoga- 
lana’s coffer was another 
steatite casket, initialled 
in the same way, with 
the letter Ma; it con- 
tained two small frag- 
ments of bone only. 

The gateway, or forana, 
as it was called, which 
spans the entrance to the 
stupa on its south side, 
is 17 ft. high,and enriched 
on both faces with reliefs 
akin to those on _ the 
gateways of the Great 
Stupa, of which they 
were to a large extent 
rather inferior copies. Of 
the reliefs on the outer 
face (Fig. 4), the one on 
the lowest of the three 
architraves depicts Indra 
in his palace on the 
slopes of Mount Meru, 
with the River Mandakini 
flowing in front, and, to 
right and left, a Naga 
Raja, or hooded Snake 
King, whose voluminous 
coils are carried through 
to form the volutes at 
w* either end of the archi- 








relics, those of his two FIG. I. THE FORMER RESTING-PLACE OF THE SACRED BUDDHIST RELICS RETURNED BY BRITAIN TO INDIA AND RECENTLY RECEIVED 
IN CALCUTTA ; THE STUPA OF THE DISCIPLES SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA AT SANCHI, BHOPAL, WHICH WAS RESTORED IN I914-I5 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SIR JOHN MARSHALL, THE WRITER OP THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 


disciples were divided into 
several portions, one of 
which went to Sanchi, 


trave. Abeve, on the 
middle architrave, are five 
of the seven last Manushi 
Buddhas, two represented 





another to Satdhara, a few miles from f 
Sanchi, and a third to Mathura, where 
they were enshrined along with the 
relics of four other disciples in a stupa 
seen by both Fa-Hien and Hsuan Thsang. 
This division of the relics, so far as 
Sariputa and Mahamogalana are con- 
cerned, seems to have been made by one 
of the Sunga kings soon after the middle 
of the second century s.c. Cunningham 
supposed that the stupa of the two 
disciples at Sanchi was built by Asoka 
at the same time as the Great Stupa. 
But this was a mistake. The only 
monuments at Sanchi erected by Asoka 
were the Great Stupa, which once con- 
tained the Buddha’s own relics, the 
lion-crowned pillar at its side, on which 
one of the Emperior’s famous edicts is 
engraved, and an apsidal chapel con- 
structed mainly of wood. Asoka’s 
stupa was not the imposing edifice that 
we see to-day (Fig. 3). It was a much 
smaller structure, not more than half 
the diameter of the present one, and 
was built of brick, with a wooden instead 
of a stone railing around the procession 
path, Two generations after Asoka this 
stupa was desecrated and reduced to 
ruin, presumably by Pushyamitra, the 
founder of the Sunga dynasty, an 
implacable foe of the Buddhists and 
notorious for his ruthless destruction of 4 








7 by their thrones and the particular 
trees under which they attained en- 
lightenment, and three by their 
parinirvana stupas. The other two 
Manushi Buddhas were on the top 
architrave, but when the gateway was 
restored by Major Cole, this architrave 
was mistakenly turned back to front, 
and in place of the two Manushi 
Buddhas we now have on the outer 
face a sinuous Lotus Tree of Life and 
Fortune — with grotesque sprites, or 
kumbhandas, as they were called, among 
the leaves and flowers. Among the 
other reliefs on the outer face of this 
gateway we recognise the four great 
events in every Buddha's life, viz., his 
nativity, his enlightenment, his first 
sermon, and his death or translation 
into Nirvana—the first represented by 
his mother seated on a lotus, with two 
Naga elephants pouring water over 
her; the second by a throne beneath 
the Buddha's “tree of knowledge” ; 
the third by a “ wheel of the law” 
above a throne or supported on a 
lion-pillar; the fourth by a stupa. 
Three of these events are depicted on 
the three surviving dies between the 
architraves, and two at the top of 
the gateway pillars just below the 
capitals. Below the latter again are 
a rows of deities in their several heavens. 








their monasteries, After Pushyamitra’s 
death, however, it was restored, probably 
by his son, Agnimitra, on a much larger 
scale, what remained of the original 
brick structure being enclosed in a thick 
envelope of stone and a solid stone 
railing substituted for the older one of 
wood, It was on this occasion, also, that the stupa of 
Sariputa and Mahamogalana was erected, and a third stupa 
built on a ledge lower down the hillside to house the 
remains of ten famous teachers and missionaries of a 
later age. That these later and lesser lights of the 
Buddhist church should occupy a place below that of the 
Buddha himself and his two foremost disciples was right 
and proper; and it was a happy thought, too, both at 
Sanchi and at Satdhara, to entomb the bones of Sariputa 
and Mahamogalana side by side in one and the same stupa, 
where they could mount guard, as it were, over their 
Master in death, as they had done so faithfully in life. 
The same happy idea was to be Tepeated nearly two 


FIG, 2, THE NEXT-TO-LAST STAGE IN THE LONG HOMECOMING OF THE RELICS OF TWO BUDDHIST SAINTS : 
THE BONE FRAGMENTS OF SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA BEING CARRIED ASHORE AT CALCUTTA. 


These relics, which were discovered by General Cunningham in 1851 and brought to England, until recently 
rested in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1947, in answer to Indian Government requests, the relics were . 
handed over to the Maha Bohdi Society of Ceylon and India, and for a while were housed in Colombo. On with the consent of the ruler of 
January 12 this year they were taken in the frigate H.M.I.S. Tir to Calcutta, and on January 14 handed 
over by Pandit Nehru to the President of the Maha Bohdi Society of India for eventual installation at Sanchi. 


then Curator of Ancient Monuments, re-erected. the 
fallen gateway in front of the stupa, as well as two gate- 
ways of the Great Stupa, but did nothing for the repair of 
the stupa itself; so that, when I visited the site in 1903, 
I found only the heap of débris visible, at the back of the 
gateway (Fig. 4). Things were not, however, quite as 
bad as they looked ; for, on digging into the débris, I found 
that the base of the buried stupa was still standing to a 
height of several feet, and I was able to recover enough 
disjecta membra of the superstructure to rebuild the whole 
in its original form (Fig. 1), though it was out of the 
question to restore the ground railing, of which only a few 
mutilated pillars had survived. As stated above, .the 


It is good to know that these 
precious relics of the two saints are 
at last to be restored to their own 
resting-place. At least, I presume that, 


Bhopal, they are to be reburied in 
the heart of the stupa, the dome 
of which will have to be dismantled in part for the 
purpose. But if this is done, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that nothing of value in the shape of gold or 
silver vessels or offerings of jewels will be buried 
with them, For we may be sure that the story of 
any such valuables will quickly be magnified and grow 
into a legend in the countryside, as it has so often 
done in India; and sooner or later the stupa is 
bound to be rifled of its treasure, 


is told in full in “ The Monuments of Sanchi,” by Sir John Marshall 
and Alfred Foucher. 
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A HISTORIC RESTORATION: INDIAN BUDDHIST RELICS RETURNED BY BRITAIN. 
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FIG. 3. THE SCENE OF SOME OF INDIA’S OLDEST BUILDINGS: THE HILL-TOP AT SANCHI, 
“\ BHOPAL, SHOWING (CENTRE) THE GREAT STUPA, AND (RIGHT BACKGROUND) THE STUPA 
( OF BUDDHA'S DISCIPLES, SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA. THE BROKEN COLUMNS (FORE- 
( GROUND) BELONG TO A PILLARED HALL OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 





N January 14 took place the next-to-last stage in the nearly century-long wanderings 

of the relics of two disciples of Buddha—Sariputa and Mahamogalana, whom Sir 

John Marshall on the facing page compares with St. Peter and St. Paul. These relics 
appear to have been deposited at Sanchi, in Bhopal, about the middle of the second 
century B.C. and to have rested there until the middle of the last century. They were 
then removed by General Cunningham (in 1851) and brought to London. They were 
kept in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. Shortly before the war 
the Government and the Museum authorities acceded to Indian requests for their return 
and in February 1947 they were handed to representatives of the Maha Bohdi Society 
of Ceylon and India’ and taken to Ceylon. There they were temporarily housed in a 
Colombo museum, where they are said to have been visited by 2,500,000 worshippers. 
Early in January the relics were transported in the frigate H.M.I.S. 7ir, and reached 
Calcutta on January 12 (Fig. 2). Two days later they were handed, in the course of an 
impressive four-hour ceremony by the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, to the president of 
the Maha Bohdi Society of India (Fig. 6). After a period of public display they are 
then to be reinstalled at Sanchi, but, it is stated, in a newly-erected temple, not in the 

original stupa, as Sir John Marshall believed probable in his article. 




















































TORANA, OF THE STUPA OF SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA 
1881), WITH THE RUINS OF THE SUBSEQUENTLY-RESTORED 
THE RELIEFS ARE DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE OPPOSITE. 


FIG. 4. THE GATEWAY, OR 
AT SANCHI (RE-ERECTED 
STUPA IN THE BACKGROUND. 























FIG. 5. THE RELICS OF BUDDHA'S GREATEST DISCIPLES IN TWO STEATITE CASKETS 
DISPLAYED HERE IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY RELIQUARY WHICH WAS USED IN THE 
CEREMONY WHEN THEY WERE HANDED OVER TO INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN LONDON. 








FIG. 6. INDIA RECEIVES AGAIN THE RELICS OF SARIPUTA AND MAHAMOGALANA!: THE 
CEREMONY ON THE MAIDAN AT. CALCUTTA, WHEN PANDIT NEHRU, BEFORE A HUGE 
CROWD, HANDED OVER THE RELIQUARIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE MAHA BOHDI SOCIETY. 
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OUR ANT-HEAP WORLD THE AIR 


FANTASY OF NATURE; AND CONSTRUCTION BY MAN. 


SHOWING THE BUSINESS SECTION ON THE PLAIN ALONG THE BAY, BEHIND WHICH HILLS RISE TO 1500 FT.: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY, OPPOSITE TO SAN FRANCISCO, AND FACING THE GOLDEN GATE. 


THE 280-MILES-LONG GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO SEEN FROM THE AIR: THIS FAMOUS NATURAL FEATURE OF THE 


UNITED STATES HAS A MAXIMUM 


DEPTH OF 6000 FT. AND A WIDTH RANGING FROM FIVE MILES TO FIFTEEN MILES FROM RIM TO RIM. 
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MAN’S SOBER PLANNING AND NATURE’S WILDERNESS: 
CONTRASTS IN THE ASPECTS OF AMERICA’S FACE. 


THE NEAT PATTERN OF CITRUS ORCHARDS IN FLORIDA, THE “ PENINSULA" STATE, MOST SOUTHERN OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WHERE THE CITRUS INDUSTRY PRODUCES ORANGES, LEMONS AND GRAPE-FRUIT IN VERY LARGE QUANTITIES. 


OUNTAINS FROM THE AIR, WITH ——e 
WASHINGTON, IN THE FOREGROUND , ‘ 

DISTANCE MOUNT HOOD, OREGON, 

FFERSON AND THE THREE SISTERS 

THE RIGHT DISTANCE. 


ects of the world in which we live 
revealed on many occasions by air 
t seldom have a series of pictures 
ramatic contrasts between the neat 
an, and the wild places of the earth 
as scarcely trod, as those which we 
se pages. They were recently taken 
ing Aircraft Company Flight Test 
Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter, and 
aspects of what has been called 
arth Oakland, California, is the 
state, and is beautifully situated 
shore of the San Francisco Bay, 
Francisco, and facing the Golden 
ness section is built on the plain 
bay, and behind it the gently- 
ide residential sections with splen- 
the bay. The symmetrical layout 
s in Florida forms a chess-board 
n from the air, and has a neat and 
ive of a counterpane of old-world 
attern. Very different are the im- 
f some of America's wildest and 
g scenery. The Cascade Mountains, 
aks aré the cones of extinct vol- 
egon, the “ Beaver" State, topo- 
wo sharply-contrasted parts. West 
country is humid and wooded, 
of surface structure; east of the 
of a /goken table-land, arid or 
general wevation reaching 5000 ft. 
ed on t north by the State of 
hich Mount Adams is situated. 
pache ” te, contains the world- 
nyon o e Colorado, one of the 
natural\eatures of the country, 
an hardly be exaggerated. Utah, 
Deseret,” which in the “ Book of 
* land of the working bee,”’ is one 
ntain States and includes some of 
ery in the world. Its whole south- 
one of the last parts of the United 
lored, and it was not until 1904 
orld heard of its curious natural ; % \ 
largest in the world, and other ew 
The deep, twisting canyons of the ‘ . . * Ae > 
most awe-inspiring scenery which * \ 
ntastic tower and turret formations . rel 
n Bryce Canyon. : 


A ViEW OF THE “BAD LANDS” OF UTAH: THE WHOLE STRANGE, VAST SOUTH-EASTERN REGION OF THE STATE WAS ONE OF THE LAST PARTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO BE EXPLORED, AND NOT UNTIL 1904 WERE ITS FEATURES GENERALLY KNOWN TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 
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T chanced that I was having lunch at the Zoo 
with a friend when he put a question which 

must have been asked many times : Are there any 
simple rules by which we can assess whether man 
is by nature a vegetarian or a flesh-eater ? 

There is, of course, no clear-cut answer to 
this question. If there were it would have been 
given long ago. There are, however, two broad 
indicators, the structure of the digestive system 
and the characters of the teeth. One learns from 
experience, however, that when dealing with 
living things it is as well to remember even 
more acutely that things are not always what 
they seem and that there are exceptions to every 
rule. But before we examine this problem 
further, it is necessary to know precisely what 
we mean by vegetarian and carnivorous, for 
plant and animal matter vary considerably. For 
example, among animals there are those that eat 
only grass, and those that eat only fruit, or 
mainly so, and between these two there are many 
gradations, including certain monkeys that eat 
fruit, leaves and young shoots. The herbivore, 
which will be taken here to mean the purely grass- 
eating animal, is characterised by having a 
multiple stomach, like the dairy cow, which has, 
in effect, four stomachs: the rumen, reticulum, 
psalterium and absomasum. In other cases, as 
in rabbits, there is a large auxiliary intestine, 
the cecum, for increasing the area 
concerned with digestion. In 
those that subsist on a diet mainly f 
of fruit, the stomach and intes- / 
tines are not markedly large or J 
complicated and do, in fact, / 
approximate closely to those of | 
the human, or to those of the \ 
undoubted carnivore, but it is ye 
significant that the Old World ae) \C 
monkeys are divisible into two 
well-marked groups, the Macaques ~~ 
and Guenons, fruit-eaters, in 
which the stomach is simple, and | 
the Langurs and Colopus monkeys, \ 
living almost entirely on leaves \ 
and having a complex stomach. 
Except for the multiple stomachs 


or the possession of auxiliary 
digestive organs of the grass- THE DENTITION OF THE MONKEY. 
eaters, therefore, the digestive The diet is largely ireit and leaves supplemented with 

rgans tell us little one way insects and other small creatures. It still retains well- 
ee % n y developed canines, though the cheek-teeth are much 
or the other. 

GS 
4 


THE MARTEN. 


The two most striking things about carnivore dentition are the long 
canines for ening and killing the prey and the carnassial teeth 
with sharp cutting edges for slicing flesh. 

On the other hand, the teeth, although diverse, 
are divisible into a few well-marked categories. 
The herbivore proper has no canines, or degenerate 
canines only, the incisors are used for gripping the 
food and the cheek-teeth have broad, flattened 
surfaces, variously ridged, which reach their highest 
expression in the elephants. The frugivores, on the 
other hand, have incisors used for slicing, moderately 
well-developed canines and molars of comparatively 
small size but with their surfaces ornamented with 
a few tubercles. The carnivores proper are charac- 
terised by having incisors for tearing, well-developed 
canines, cheek-teeth for grinding and, the well- 
known carnassials, which work like scissors for 
shearing flesh. There are, of course, other variations. 
There are the insectivores, with small, sharp incisors, 
small, sharp, moderately developed canines, and 
cheek-teeth of medium size bearing on their surfaces 
a number of small tubercles ; the piscivore, of which 
the dolphin is typical, with many small, peg-like 








THE DENTITION OF MAN. 





The teeth are all approximately of the same length and fit directly on to each other. 
The canines are nearly indistinguishable and there is no gap to allow them 


nearer to typical herbivore teeth. teet 


overlap as in related dentition. 


THE WILD SHEEP. 
seizing and tearing out grass. 


teeth slightly recurved in the direction of the throat, 
or the seal—an obvious relative of the true carnivores 
that has taken to a purely fish diet—in which a 
compromise has been effected between the teeth of the 
dolphin and those of the large cats; and, finally, the 
omnivore which, eating a wide range of animal and plant 
matter, has teeth which show a mixture of the characters 
of herbivore and carnivore. 

In other words, the plain fact is that Nature abhors not 
only a vacuum but a clear line of demarcation. And in the 
matter of teeth, as in any other aspect of biology, there 
may be well-marked types, but there will also be many 
divergences. It is very much a case of obtaining the 
proof of the pudding in the eating. If, therefore, to return 
to the human side of the problem, we examine what is 
known of the diet of monkeys and apes, the closest relatives 
of man, we find that, generally speaking, monkeys subsist 





THE GIANT PANDA. 


The dentition ‘s at first sight that of a typical carnivore, but a close examination 
shows that, alth it has well-developed canines, there are no true carnassi 
In other words, the Giant Panda has a modified carnivore dentition. 


to 





The majority of herbivores have no upper front teeth and the lower front 
teeth fit against a cartilaginous pad in the upper jaw. This is used for of 
cheek-teeth are separated from the front 
h by a wide gap and have broad-crowned grinding surfaces. 














on a very mixed diet of leaves, fruit, insects 
and, in many cases, small vertebrates such as 
mice, lizards, and so on. The great apes, on 
the other hand, are almost exclusively fruit- 
and shoot-eating, and from the scanty evidence 
available it is a fair guess that primitive man fed 
largely on fruit, roots and leaves. 

As if to emphasize the dangers of general- 
isation, in biological matters more particularly, 
it is worth recalling that the large order of 
Rodents, with a fairly uniform dentition of 
chisel-like incisors, lack of canines, and grinding 
cheek-teeth, includes true herbivores, like the 
rabbit, bark eaters, as the beaver, and such 
things as rats, which are omnivores and, on 
occasion, almost wholly carnivores. Also that 
the bats, which we normally think of as typically 
insectivorous animals, include in their ranks 
not only the fruit-eating bats, but many species 
that live on a mixed diet of insects and fruit. 
It is worth recalling, too, that seldom is an 
animal strictly carnivore. The big cats and 
other true carnivores suffer badly in health 
if they do not take at least a small proportion 
of fruit or other vegetable matter, and most 
herbivores and fruit-eaters do not shrink from 
eating flesh, if it is only an occasional insect. 
Even the pronounced herbivores, like the cow, 
probably consume a fair quantity of animal 
life, unwittingly, on the grass 
which forms their staple diet. 

These and many other details 
I produced in answer to my 
friend's query, but I did 
emphasise that in this welter of 
conflicting detail the one type 
of dentition which was unmis- 
takable was the carnivorous 
dentition, with its large canines 
and its carnassial cheek - teeth. 
Then, lunch over, we strolled 
through the grounds of the 
Zoo—and saw the giant panda, 
with its carnivore’s teeth, 
eating bamboo shoots ! 

If we must base an opinion 
on the details of human teeth, 
on the structure of the human 
digestive system, and on a com- 
parison of the dietetic habits 
man’s early ancestors and 
his nearest animal relatives, the 
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RODENT DENTITION EXEMPLIFIED IN THE BEAVER. 
The cheek-teeth, as in other herbivores, are of the broad-crowned 


course, meet exactly and are always growing so that, if they fail to 
meet, they attain such a length that the animal dies from starvation. 


answer would appear to be that, properly speaking, 
man should subsist mainly on fruit, leaves and 
roots, but there seems no logical reason why 
human beings should not partake of some flesh. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that, 
on all the evidence, the flesh should be eaten 
either fresh or well-hung—the fresh kill or 
the carrion. 

There is a tailpiece to this-indecisive and con- 
flicting discussion. There is, of course, a correction 
to be made to the former statement on the Giant 
Panda's teeth. They are not typical of the car- 
nivores, as there are no carnassials, but as we watched 
it eating there was an appearance of a carnivore 
dentition, sufficient to throw into strong relief the 
contradictory nature of this subject. Moreover, it 
has been found recently, by study of the Giant 
Panda in its native haunts, that the animal eats 
small mammals, in addition to bamboo shoots 
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THE GIANT PANDA REVEALED AS 


Until quite recently it was believed that the Giant Panda lived almost exclusively 
on bamboo shoots, but an interesting light on its diet in the wild is given in the 
Bulletin of the Fan Memorial Institute of Biology, Pekin, for July 1943, a copy of 
which has reached this country within the last few months. Mr. Hung-Shou Pen 
contributes an article in which he states that he was a member of the National 
Resources Commission's expedition to the upper sources of the Yellow River in 1940. 
In the course of this expedition he saw a number of Giant Pandas and was able to 
obtain a great deal of information about them from local people and from the 
expedition's bodyguard. These people stated that while the Giant Panda fed in the 
main on bamboo shoots, at certain seasons of the year these shoots become woody 
and unpalatable. The Giant Panda then feeds on the Chinese Matrimony Vine 
(Lycium chinense), tufted grasses, including rice-grass and bent-grass, gentian, iris, 
crocus and other bulbs and root-stocks. It was also known to eat small mammals, 


Photograph reproduced from * Animal Kingdom" 
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AN OCCASIONAL MEAT-EATER: A STUDY OF THE NEW YORK ZOO’S SPECIMEN. 


such as mouse-hares (Octona) and also fish. The Giant Panda's carnivorous tastes 
seem, therefore, to be established, and the report gains some support from the fact 
that its relative, the Panda (Ailurus fulgens), has been seen to catch and eat sparrows 
in its open enclosure at the London Zoo. Our photograph shows the Giant Panda 
(Ailuropoda melanoleuca) at the New York Zoo, in an open enclosure, with a tree to 
exercise on. It is hoped that by the summer Lien Ho, the Giant Panda in the 
London Zoo, will also have an open-air enclosure with a tree to climb. Incidentally, 
Lien Ho is fed on bamboo shoots grown in Cornwall and in the Zoo's gardens, and 
on cereals, and it will be interesting to see if she also takes a gastronomic interest 
in sparrows in her new quarters. That occasional flesh-focd is beneficial to the 
vegetarians of the animal kingdom is indicated by the fact that since the Pottos 
and other Lemuroids in the London Zoo have been given a freshly-killed mouse 
every day, their health has considerably improved 


by Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE IN THE NEWS 
HISTORIC TREASURES ; AND AN EXHIBITION SITE. 











BELIEVED TO BE THE OLDEST ANGLO-SAXON WOODEN CHURCH A VIEW OF ST. ANDREW'S, 
GREENSTED, NEAR ONGAR, ESSEX, WHICH [5S NOW UNDER REPAIR. 


One of the most interesting of English churches is now undergoing repair, and as the locality is thinly 

populated the rector and church council are appealing for funds. It is St. Andrew's Church, Creensted, near THE LEPER’S SQUINT IN THE WALL OF SPLIT SECTIONS OF OAK-TREES IN 

Ongar, Essex, which has a wooden tower and spire and the walls of the nave composed of split tree-trunks. aA : Riel : 

It is believed that the body of St. Edmund rested for a night in this church in 1013 when being taken from ST. ANDREWS CHURCH, GREENSTED: A FEATURE OF A UNIQUE AND HISTORIC 
London to Bury St. Edmunds CHURCH " FOR WHICH AN APPEAL FOR FUNDS HAS BEEN LAUNCHED. 
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THE SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION SITE, AS IT 18 TO-DAY, BUT WITH THE ADDITION OF THE NEW AREA TO BE RECLAIMED BY THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW RIVER WALL. 


The progress of the development of the South Bank site which is to house the Festival of Britain 

Exhibition in 1951, has been lately marked by three developments: the opening of an explanatory 

exhibition at County Hall; the beginning of the new embankment wall on January : 

introduction of a Bill to cover the development of access roads and bridges to the site. 

we show depicts the south bank of the Thames between Waterloo Bridge (left) and County Hall (right) 
as it is to-day. But an addition has been made to show the line of the new embankment. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE V. A. REARRANGEMENT TREASURES OF MEDIEVAL 

RELIGIOUS ART DISPLAYED—-GLASS SCULPTURE AND NEEDLEWORK IN A SINGLE VISTA. 

As part of the reorganisation scheme started by Sir Leigh Ashton, Director of the Victoria and Albert 

: . Museum in South Rene! ton, the galleries of the Musew ' i 

NOW IN THE NEWLY-ARRANGED VICTORIA AND ALBERT, THE WEALTH AND VARIETY —_ the Primary Collections, of which we show two pe. A ae i wae ae yy BAY 

A PERIODS ART-—-IN THIS CASE ITALIAN GOTHIC—ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER IN style or period is brought together and almost dramatically staged. In the second kind of gallery — the 
COMBINED DISPLAY IN THE NEW PRIMARY COLLECTIONS Study Collections—each kind of art will be shown separately for the convenience of students 
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THE BLESSING OF THE ANIMALS: THE SCENE ON THE STEPS OF THE CHURCH OF SAN EUSEBIO, ROME, ON THE DAY OF ST. ANTHONY, 
THE PATRON SAINT OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, WHEN THE MASS FOR THE ANIMALS IS SAID ALL OVER ITALY. 


January 17 is the day of St. Anthony, the first of Christian monks, who is well known comes out and blesses all the animals which the congregation have brought—cats 
for the variety of temptations he suffered in the Thebaid; and in Italy this saint is dogs, horses, mules, poultry, tame birds and*even white mice. Our photograph was 
considered as the Patron Saint of domestic animals. His day is marked by a special taken at the Church of San Eusebio, in Rome, an eighteenth-century church in the 
Mass for the animals, and after the Mass has been said in the church, the priest Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, chiefly remarkable for a fine ceiling painted by Raphael Mengs 
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OUR SEA STORY IN PAINT: GREENWICH MARITIME MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS. 


SIR KENELM DIGBY (1603-1655); BY SIR ANTHONY VAN 
DYCK (1599-1641). CANVAS. 

Naval commander, scientist, philosopher, diplomat and author, Digby 

was denounced as a pirate in Venice for his privateering expedition 

which culminated in the fight off Scauderoon. On his return he became 

Commissioner of the Navy. The sunflower symbolises royal favour, 


EDWARD RUSSELL, EARL OF ORFORD (1653-1727); 
BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER (1646-1723). CANVAS. 
This distinguished officer left the Court for political reasons in 1683, 
and in 1688 espoused the cause of William of Orange. He became 
Commander-in-Chief in 1690 and commanded the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
which defeated the French at Barfleur and La Hogue. 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS (1532-1595). ARTIST UNIDENTIFIED. 
PANEL, INSCRIBED ANNO DNI 1581. ATATIS SU 44. 
Hawkins was knighted on board Ark Royal by the Lord Admiral during 
the Armada campaign (1588) and was an efficient Treasurer of the 
Navy. The portrait we reproduce formerly hung in the Council Room of 
the Chatham Hospital for twelve Disabled Mariners, which he founded. 


“ RESOLUTION ENGAGING A BARBARY TOWN”; BY W. VAN DE VELDE, THE ELDER (?), 
(1610-1693). PROBABLY DEPICTS AN INCIDENT IN SIR THOMAS ALLIN’S CRUISE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN AGAINST BARBARY CORSAIRS, 1668. 


“THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY AND GREENWICH PARK.”’ ARTIST UNIDENTIFIED. CANVAS. THE 
QUEEN'S HOUSE 1S IN THE LEFT DISTANCE AND BEHIND IS WEBB'S KING'S HOUSE, NOW PART 
OF THE KING CHARLES BLOCK OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 


PRINCE RUPERT (1619-1682); BY SIR PETER LELY 
(1618-1680). CANVAS. SAMUEL PLIMSOLL (1824-1898), THE ‘ SEAMEN’S 
Prince Rupert, son of Elizabeth of Bohemia, was a naval officer as FRIEND”; BY R. H. CAMPBELL. CANVAS. 


well as a cavalry commander. He commanded the Royalist fleet : ‘ 
in 1648, when it was harried and dispersed. After the Restoration Plimsoll’s determined agitations on behalf of the welfare of British 
seamen resulted in the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. 


he served with distinction at sea in the Second and Third Dutch } A 
The compulsory load-line on which he insisted is still known as the 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT, R.N. (1792-1848). ARTIST 
UNIDENTIFIED, CANVAS. 

Marryat saw much active service as a midshipman in the /mperieuse 

and was a most distinguished officer, but is chiefly remembered by his 


novels of naval life, “ Peter Simple,"’ “Mr. Midshipman Easy" and Wars and in 1673 t me Admiral of the Fleet. 


‘Poor Jack,’ the last-named set in Greenwich Hospital. 


A visit to Greenwich Maritime Museum is always rewarding, and those who now 
make the expedition can see a first selection of the paintings acquired by the Museum 
between 1939 and 1948 through the generosity of one benefactor, Sir James Caird, Bt., 
the majority of which are publicly exhibited for the first time. These twenty-six 
paintings, a selection of which is illustrated on this and the facing page, were pur- 
chased primarily on account of their historical importance, for the collection at the 
Maritime Museum seeks to illustrate our proud sea story in paint as well as to 


Plimsoll line. He was Radical Member for Derby, 1868-80. 


present works of art inspired by- our marine prowess. The portraits reproduced on 
this page depict four men who made naval history, one who worked with dauntless 
persistence to improve the conditions of British seamen, and another who served with 
distinction in the Royal Navy and wrote novels which are still read with delight 
by all who find pleasure in stirring sea yarns. The landscape of Greenwich, showing 
Flamsteed's octagon room and a long telescope erected in the courtyard, has 
topographical interest as well as charm, and the sea fight historical importance. 
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NAVAL HISTORY PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS OF GREAT EVENTS. 


Bid 


“THE DEATH OF NELSON, 21ST OCTOBER, 1805"; BY DENIS DIGHTON (1792-1827). 
LORD NELSON RECEIVED HIS FATAL WOUND FROM A MUSKET-BALL FIRED FROM 
THE MIZZEN-TOP OF REDOUBTABLR. 


““ ARCHANGEL " ; BY BONAVENTURA 
PEETERS, THE ELDER (1614-1652). 
PANEL. SIGNED “ B.P. 1644." THIS 
PAINTING SHOWS THE PORT BEFORE 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FAMOUS 
MERCHANTS HALL. A NORWEGIAN 
VESSEL LIES IN THE HARBOUR, 
WHICH WAS ALSO MUCH FREQUENTED 
BY DUTCH AND BRITISH TRADERS. 


HE twenty-six paintings 
acquired by the National 
Maritime Museum between 1939 
and 1948 through the generosity of 
Sir James Caird, Bt., now on view 
at Greenwich, include remarkable 
contemporary representations of 
such great events in naval history 
as the battles of Lepanto, the 
Armada, the battle of Lowestoft of 
1665, and of an action against 
Barbary pirates in 1668 (the last- 
named reproduced on our facing 
page), while near-contemporary 
paintings include a picture of the 
scene on the quarter-deck of Victory 
when Nelson received his fatal 
wound. The picture of Lepanto 
shows the Venetian galleasses en- 
gaging the Turkish galleys at the 
right of the composition, while in 
the centre the celebrated combat 
between Don John of Austria, 
Supreme Commander, and the 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, Ali 
Pasha, is depicted. In the fore- 
ground the artist has written the 
names on the galleys of Occhiali 
and of the Genoese Admiral Andrea 
Doria, whom the Turks almost 
defeated. Occhiali had captured 
Capitan, principal galley of the 
Order of St. John, and was towing 
her out of action as a prize when 
she was rescued. The battle is 
remarkable as the last great fight 


in which both sides used oar- : = 
propelled vessels, and for the “THE BATTLE OF LOWESTOFT 1665"; BY HENDRIK VAN 


enormous casualties suffered by MINDERHOUT (1632-1696). OBDAM’S FLAGSHIP ZENDRACHT 18 
victors and vanquished. The SHOWN CLOSE UNDER THE LEE OF THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
(Continued below. FLAGSHIP, ROFAL CHARLES 
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“THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO, 1571." ARTIST UNIDENTIFIED. THE FAMOUS VICTORY OF THE FORCES “THE SPANISH ARMADA, 1588."" ARTIST UNIDENTIFIED. A DECORATIVE PAINTING 
OF” THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OVER THE TURKS WAS THE LAST GREAT BATTLE FOUGHT BETWEEN SHOWING THE FIGHTING IN THE CHANNEL, PERHAPS THE DESIGN FOR A TAPESTRY. 
OARED WARSHIPS. CASUALTRES WERE VERY HEAVY ON BOTH SIDES. TO THE RIGHT, A STERN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH FLAGSHIP ARK ROFAL. 


RA 


Continued.) 

Spanish Armada painting, roughly contemporary with the event, shows in the centre Marines dispersed round the ship according to orders. Nelson was walking the middle 
foreground a Spanish galleass and to the right a stern view of the English flagship of the quarter-deck with Captain Hardy and was in the act of turning when the ball 
Ark Royal. The battle of Lowestoft, 1665, was the opening battle of the Second | struck the epaulette on his left shoulder. Captain Hardy had advanced some steps 
Dutch War and ended in the rout of the Dutch fleet. Obdam’s flagship, Eendracht, and on turning round saw the Sergeant-Major of Marines and two seamen raising the 
shown close under the lee of the Duke of York's flagship, the three-decker Royal Admiral from the deck. Midshipman Pollard is shown firing with a Marine's musket 
Charles, later blew up. Dighton’'s representation of the death of Nelson shows the | at the French sharpshooters in Redoubtable's mizzen-top. 
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SUPPOSE every child now and then has wanted 

to be invisible, or at least to have the gift of 
making himself invisible at will. Obviously no device 
is of more help to a nursery-tale. Once this power 
is accepted you can whisk people in and out of key- 
holes and defy every problem of plotting. It is a 
pleasant confidence-trick, aided usually by the wishful 
thinking of the reader. On the stage it becomes 


THE PULITZER PRIZE PLAY “ HARVEY,"’ BY MARY CHASE, 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE: ELWOOD Pp. vowp (sID 

REPLACES THE PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER BY 

ONE OF HIMSELF AND “‘ HARVEY ''—THE 6-FT. 

WHITE RABBIT WHICH EXISTS ONLY IN HIS 
IMAGINATION, 


less easy. Sometimes, when a Puck or 
Oberon has declared himself invisible, we 
have wished that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt, Even so, it is surprising 
what resolution willdo. We can bring 
ourselves to accept most things. Did not 
the White Queen say that, on occasion, 
she had believed in as many as six 
impossible things before breakfast ? 
Naturally, the cinema or television 
can manage this better than the theatre. 
Wells's Invisible Man can have his hour 
on the screen when he would be impossible 
on the stage. And yet the stage has now 
produced a play, in which the title-figure 
is invisible, that goes as well, I imagine, 
as it could ever do in the cinema, This 
is “‘ Harvey,” the fantastic farce at the 
Prince of Wales. There is no question 
here of any anxious resolution, of assuming 
that the portentous fellow at the back of 
the stage is so much thin air. Harvey 
is never visible, for though his friend, 
Elwood P. Dowd, claims to see him con- 
stantly, he is.no more than a flicker of the 
imagination. Naughtily, the author has 
complicated things towards the end of the 
second act, when she allows doors to open and close, 
apparently of themselves, as the invisible Harvey 
makes progress through them. But this is just a 
whimsical trimming. Harvey, whom we see so clearly 
in the mind, can exist only in the mind. He 





AT THE 
FIELD) 


“1 NEVER WANT TO SEE ANOTHER TO-MORROW .. . 
TO LIVE IN THE HOUSE WITH THAT RABBIT": 
(FROM L. TO R.) MYRTLE MAE SIMMONS (ROSALINE HADDON), VETA SIMMONS (ATHENE 











INTO THIN AIR.—BY J. C. TREWIN. 


rabbits The fellow was leaning against a lamp- 
post on the night Elwood met him first, and Elwood 
was not at all surprised to be addressed by name: 
everybody knows everybody else in these small 
Western towns. Now here they are, two friends, 
visible and invisible, almost inseparable companions. 
We do not see them together at Charley's Place, 
but we do see Elwood arranging a chair for 
Harvey, we watch him beckoning and beaming to 
the empty air, and we see the friends settling 
down together—one of the friends at least: 
the other is understoed—while Elwood pre- 
pares to read aloud the ‘first chapter of 
“ Pride and Prejudice.” 

This, undeniably, is some of the strangest 
moonshine that has glimmered on the stage. 
The author must have caught her breath when 
she thought of the idea, and it is a pity that she 
has not- been able to make more of it than 
a scrambling farce. But the play is quite 
inoffensive, and Sid Field's performance, one 
of much charm and control, should endear 
Elwood Dowd to everyone. He may be 
remembered when the play itself is just a 
name in the records. 

We have never seen Field before in a 
“ straight '’ part—that is, always assuming that 
Elwood can be described as “ straight,’ which 
is arguable—and he now carries off the business 
with marked enjoyment. People who dislike 
the conventional stage drunk scene, with its 
reeling and writhing and fainting in coils, can 
go fearlessly to the Prince of Wales. Elwood 
Dowd remains creamily calm, a kindly bachelor 
uncle of a man. His eye is a trifle glazed, his 
walk at once airy and unnaturally precise : 
that, apart from his acquaintance with Harvey, 
is all. There is no room, of course, for the 
artful dodging of Field’s Slasher Green, the 
gibbering of his golfer, the genteel frenzy of his 
cinema organist: the old Field leaps out only 
once or twice, like a jack-in-the-box. He is 
a master of mime, and his admirers will know 
how much he can put into these eyebrow- 


A SCENE FROM 
SEYLER), AND ELWOOD P. DOWD (SID FIELD). 


jerking, half-smiling, mouth-pursing, silent talks with 
his devoted and invisible Harvey. Who can wonder 
that as time passes we, too, catch ourselves 
“seeing "’ Harvey and glancing around in guilt? 


The World of the Theatre. 





NOT IF MYRTLE MAE AND I HAVE 
HARVEY, 


” 








Others in the cast have little to do but dance at- 
who could 


tendance. Athene Seyler, wring farce 
from the five-times table, charges about delight. 
fully; Ernest Hare booms icily as a_ psychiatrist 
in difficulties; and one day we shall hear more of 
Rosaline Haddon, now with only the dimmest 
of parts. 


No other dramatist of late has tested the problems 
of invisibility. True, Tinker Bell—played this year 





“HARVEY ": THE DIPSOMANIAC, ELWOOD P. DOWD, TALK- 

ING TO HIS FRIEND HARVEY, ONE OF THE MOST AGREFABLE 

AND WELL-INFORMED OF RABBITS THOUGH, 
ALAS, AN IMAGINARY ONE, 


by a Miss Jane Wren (promoted from 
Jenny)—has whisked over the stage of 
the Scala; and not long ago there was a 
television revival of “ Blithe Spirit,”’ with 
its gay ghost of Elvira, life-and-soul of 
the realms beyond Styx. But in the 
West End theatre Harvey—who, I believe, 
would be called by specialists a ‘‘ pooka " 
—holds the stage untroubled. 

It was odd that the week that brought 
“Harvey” should also have produced 
another fantasy, the Arts Theatre Club 
revival of Sydney Grundy’s “A Pair of 
Spectacles.” Some theatrical historians 
sneer at the little play. They look at it 
pityingly from a height, and it is pleasant 
to see how it confounds them by lighting 
the stage in performance. This is as much 
a piece of make-believe as ‘ Harvey.” 
The benevolent Benjamin Goldfinch 
has only to put on the _ spectacles 
of that grit-and-granite skinflint, his 
brother Gregory, to become himself 
miserly and distrustful: and while Denys 
Blakelock, with a technician's pleasure, 
is getting all he can from this situation 
and ringing the changes in the course 
of a single speech, no one is likely 
to complain of the simplicity of Grundy’s plot. 

For the rest, the London stage is deficient in 
fantasy ju8t now, unless it is the undeclared brand 
of those farces that pretend with a straight face not 
to go outside the bounds of the probable 


SHOWING 





believe after dinner. He is, indeed, a white 
rabbit 6 ft. 14 ins. in height. 

We have had curious tanglewood farces 
from America. But this is, I think, one of 
the oddest of them all. Mary Chase’s principal 
character is the dipsomaniac, Elwood P. Dowd, 


is one of the impossible things we are to ¥ 


to be found down at Charley's Place, forever 
genial, courteous and sociable, and holding 


debate with “ th’ incorporal air.” He would — — at teen a 4 youn, pF peajectes the ae gallantly ; 
leny this : he is, he says, talking to his friend | pep thse np nS Gs seen Weeee, Ge oe une Vincent, the Phebe. 
con o oy 8 7 ‘‘ HAMLET " (Rudolf Steiner).—But with a difference : the First Quarto version in eighteenth- 


Harvey, and he assumes as a matter of course 
that everyone can see Harvey as well, one 
of the most agreeable and well-informed of 





HARVEY "’ (Prince of Wales).—Mary Chase does 

her rabbit (6 ft. 1) ins. in height) is invisible. But if anyone can get 

h this whimsical farce, which has held ie York for years, may end. 

not make a Coney Island of Britain, it will certainly buttress Field’s reputation as a comedian 

of rich quality. 

“ : “A PAIR OF SPECTACLES "’ (Arts).—Sydney Grundy’s adaptation from the French 

who in his town in the Far West is usually was a good sentimental farce in 1890, and it te good ee ; 
criticism. Denys Blakelock now beams and snaps th h Sir John Hare’s famous part, 

and David Bird is the man from Yorkshire who Knows All 
* AS YOU LIKE IT "’ (Old Vic, Waterloo Road).—It was a joy to hear Shakespeare ringing 


Field is the man. 


century costume and presented by an Oxford University cast. 
| queer blend of extravagance and imagination. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


Ii About It. 


ee 


not produce a rabbit from the hat: 
us to see Harvey, Sid 


h to-day, in spite of academic 


It was produced with a 


and reasonable. Yet, when you examine 
them, such inventions as, say, ‘“ The Happiest 


Days of Your Life” and “One Wild 
Oat” are fantastic from beginning to 
Doubtless, the matter-of-fact, no- 


nonsense playgoer who enjoys them, and 
who would* run miles from fantasy self- 
confessed, would be horrified to find he 
had actually been enjoying a complicated 
game of make-believe. Even so, I. think 
this playgoer will enjoy “ Harvey,” for 
all the dangers of its invisible rabbit. 
Sid Field has only to lift his finger or 
crease his face in that sideways smile, and 
the house—with gratitude—surrenders. 
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AN OUTSTANDING BRITISH MUSBUM BEQUEST: 
TREASURES FROM THE ECKSTEIN COLLECTION. | 
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CHELSEA CHINOISERIE: 

CHINESE MALE AND FEMALE MUSICIANS SEATED IN 

AKBOURS UNDER UMBRELLAS WITH’ BELLS. GOLD 
A OR MARK, ABOUT 1765. 


EXAMPLES OF 





FINEST ARTIST OF FIGURE DELIGHTFUL 


SUBJECTS IN THE SEVRES FACTORY: TWO SPLENDID 
TLOWER-POTS, WITH ROSE POMPADOUR GROUND MARBLED 
IN BLUE, 
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IMPORTANT ACQUISITION : A SAINT-PORCHAIRI 
ONLY SIXTY PIECES OF THIS SIXTEENTH 
ARE KNOWN, 


FROM A MODEL OF 1763 BY ETIENNE-MAURICE FALCONET : ‘ AN 
& SEVRES BISCUIT GROUP OF PYGMALION AND GALATEA EWER. 
OF EXCEPTIONAL LIVELINESS AND GRACE, CENTURY WARE, ALSO CALLED HENRI II 


CHELSEA VASE, WITH GILT CHINOISERIE DECORATION 
ON A TURQUOISE-BLUE GROUND. GOLD ANCHOR 
MARK, 


Veen vannnnne veaunnnannndenconbeny 69 


TWO NYMPHENBURG BUSTS OF CHILDREN, FROM MODELS BY FRANZ ANTON BUSTELLI, a 
ABOUT 1760, FULL OF APPEALING INFANTILE CHARM. 4 
at 


i 


A HOCHST GROUP OF A SHEPHERD AND A SLEEPING 
WHEEL MARK, ABOUT 1770. 


P. MELCHIOR MODEL : 
SHEPHERDESS, WITH ONE OF HER SHEEP BESIDE HER. 


ewer, formerly in the Rothschild Collection, as only sixty pieces of this ware are 


It will be remembered that many of the pictures, and other works of art from the 
known to exist. There are one or two examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


late Sir Bernard Eckstein’s collection, which were recently sold at Sotheby's, have 
been illustrated on our pages. He died unmarried, but many of his greatest treasures 
were not included in the sale, as he left a magnificent bequest of ceramic pieces to 
the British Museum. These include some fine examples of Sévres porcelain, a most 
welcome addition to the Museum's collection, as it contained practically no Sévres 
One of the most important objects in the bequest is the Henri I!I. or Saint-Porchaire 


but the ewer illustrated on this page is the first to come to the British Museum 
There are six splendid examples of biscuit porcelain in the collection from models by 
the sculptor Etienne-Maurice Falconet, which include, in addition to Pygmalion and 
Galatea, a gay composition called Les Trois Contents and two groups illustrating one 
of La Fontaine's Contes, known as Le Baiser Donne and Le Baiser Rendu. 
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DISASTER AT SEA; AND THE UNUSUAL IN HOME 
NEWS: A MISCELLANY OF EVENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(ABOVE,) THE PRIME MINIS- 
TER'S NEW HOME IN THE 
COUNTRY : CHERRY COTTAGE 
AT PRESTWOOD, NEAR GREAT 
THE REMOVAL OF AN UNEXPLODED BOMB FROM A BACK GARDEN AT STEPNEY : MISSENDEN, BUCKS., WHICH 
A VIEW OF THE 3000-LB. “‘ MONSTER” SUSPENDED FROM A_ GIN. MR. ATTLEE IS BUYING. IT 
On i) road “we traffic yon Crores when, oie Gero weee Same, & fuse IS A SIX-BEDROOMED HOUSE 
\ ib. rde > 
Brunton Place, E.and the “monster” was hoisted. from the shaft and taken away to'be  W'T™ AW ACRE OF GROUND. 
broken up. The bomb fell seven vears aeo and its removal took ninety minutes. 


ON FIRE AFTER BEING IN COLLISION WITH THE TANKER @ULFSTREAM OFF THE COAST OF NEW JERSEY: AT ANCHOR IN NEW YORK BAY AFTER A COLLISION: THE TANKER 
THE UNITED STATES COASTGUARD CUTTER ZASTWIND BURNING AND LISTING TO STARBOARD. GULFSTREAM, SHOWING HER CRUMPLED BOWS. 

The tanker Gulfstream was in collision with the United States coastguard cutter 

Eastwind off the New Jersey coast on January 19. Ten of the crew of Eastwind 

were killed and nineteen were injured and the vessel caught fire. Survivors were 

taken off by rescue ships. The Gulfstream was damaged but proceeded to New York. 


* 


BOWING TO AN AUDIENCE WHO GAVE HIM A GREAT RECEPTION: THE ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD THE BUTTER-MARGARINE TASTER: MR. COLIN PRESTIGE (BLINDFOLDED), WHO HAS 
CONDUCTOR, PIERINO GAMBA, AT THE EMPRESS HALL, EARL’S COURT. ACCEPTED A PRIVATE CHALLENGE FROM DR. EDITH SUMMERSKILL. 

On January 23 the eleven-year-old Italian boy conductor, Pierino Gamba, gave the first concert of his On January 21 Dr. Edith Summerskill challe those at a meeting of Oxford University Labour 

second visit to Britain at the Empress Hall, Earl’s Court. He conducted the Philharmonia Orchestra in Club to distinguish between margarine and butter. Her challenge was accepted by Mr. Colin 


Beethoven's Fourth Symphony, three Italian operatic overtures and two pieces from Bizet’s Carmen. Prestige, a law student, to whom she promised to give a tin of snoek if successful. e test ‘will 
He wore a black velvet suit with lace frills. be a private one at Dr. Summerskill’s home, and Mr. Prestige has been in training. 
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THE EVACUATION OF CASUALTIES BY AIR. 





A DEMONSTRATION OF AIR EVACUATION OF 


SHIRE : 





CARRYING WOUNDED DIRECT FROM THE 
SECURED TO THE SIDE OF A HELICOPTER, 


BATTLEFIELD TO HOSPITAL: A CASUALTY, 
SEEN AFTER THE TAKE-OFF, 


ee 





tthe she. 


CASUALTY EVACUATION: TWO STRETCHER CASES, RESCUED BY HELICOPTER, BEING 


HOISTED INTO A HANDLEY PAGE HASTINGS BY MEANS OF A STACATRUC. 


A demonstration of air evacuation of casualties was given at the R.A.F. station at 
Brize-Norton, Oxfordshire, on January 20. The demonstration was held to test 
methods of picking up casualties from forward areas close to the battlefield. As an 
experiment, supports for a stretcher to be carried externally were fitted on a Sikorski 
Hoverfly helicopter. The Directors-General of the Navy, Army and R.A.F. medical 
services, and other senior members of the Forces’ medical branches, attended the 
demonstration. Among the new air-ambulance aircraft shown, and seen in action, 
were the Handley Page Hastings and the Vickers Valetta. 


CASUALTIES AT BRIZE-NORTON, OXFORD- 
NURSING ORDERLIES TYING UP A CASUALTY TO THE SIDE OF A HELICOPTER. 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 


THE OPENING OF THE TAY SALMON ROD FISHING 
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THE TAY SALMON ROD FISHING SEASON OPENS. 


The Tay Salmon Rod Fishing Season opened on January 15 on the River Tay and 
Loch Tay, Scotland, when very heavy rain greeted the first fishermen. At Kenmore, 
on Loch Tay, Perthshire, Piper Charles Seaton, an ex-Commando, played a selection 
of tunes during the opering ceremony and then piped the first boat on to the Loch 
to the famous tune of the “Skye Boat Song.” Mr. Victor Greeves, of Glasgow, had 
the honour of catching the first salmon of the season, a fine 18-pounder, which he 


landed very soon after the opening ceremony. 





SEASON : 
PIPED ON TO LOCH TAY ON JANUARY I5. 


THE FIRST BOAT BEING 





SALMON OF THE SEASON: MR. VICTOR GREEVES, OF GLASGOW, WITH 


THE 18-POUNDER WHICH HE LANDED EARLY IN THE DAY. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

T is a curious fact that novels about India seem almost always to be good novels, or 

at least well above the average. Somehow they are immune from triteness. But 

the dispensation does not extend to Burma, where even a writer as distinguished as 
H. E. Bates, with all his qualities of style, may produce a threadbare effect. 

That is a harsh judgment of “‘ The Jacaranda Tree "’ (Michael Joseph ; gs. 6d.), and is 
merely saying the worst at once. For Mr. Bates has too much skill and writes far too 
brilliantly to be just a failure, in any setting. Here his theme is flight from the Japanese. 
The war has leapt upon a small town in Burma almost overnight ; till this moment it was 
hearsay, now it is at the door. And so the little English community must go at once. 
Handful though they are, the move raises “ tricky issues,” as old Betteson of the shipping 
office would say—and as, in fact, he says repeatedly. Even before they start, there are 
tricky issues. Paterson, who manages the rice mill, has taken charge, and calls a meeting 
at his house. He lives with a Burmese girl; he is supposed to have played fast and loose 
with Connie McNairn, and therefore Betteson 
thinks Mrs. McNairn will refuse to come. How- 
ever, come she does, though in a high state of 
outrage ; they all come, only to be shocked afresh. 
Paterson is taking the girl and her young brother, 
his “boy.” At that point one of them suggests 
splitting up, as there are two cars. It would be 
a silly scheme, and Paterson won't have it; he 
gets them all off together, not without the 
“ tricky " addition of an Anglo-Burmese girl from 
the hospital. 

But it is more than he can do to keep them 
together. The ordeals of the journey—the heat, 
the dust, the endless train of refugees, the 
rumours of disease, treachery, and wholesale 
murder—would be enough to strain any fellow- 
ship, and this party is at odds from the beginning. 
After the “ tricky issues '’ come the real hardships, 
and the accidents, and qualms of conscience— 
while some are mad to get out of Burma, others 
feel they should not be going at all. And so they 
split up, rushing on in panic, turning back with 
belated heroism. Those who try to save them- 
selves are all lost, but those who are content to 
lose themselves find their souls. And Paterson 
goes on alone with his two Burmese. 

The trek abounds in action and surprise, the 
English are sufficiently lifelike ; and in description, 


of which there is of coursea great deal, Mr. Bates “THE HOTEL, GREAT ZIMBABWE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA”; BY FRANK E, BERESFORD. 


excels. But the most important thing of all, the 

inner Burma, seems to evade his talent. This is a tourist's 
Burma, beautifully done, but stereotyped and sentimental ; 
the girl Nadia and her brother are tourist figures, made of 
abnegation and charm. Nothing can present a trickier issue 
than all that charm. 

Perhaps for some such reason I am rather shy of Welsh 
novels, with their emphatic colouring and highly conscious 
appeal. But those who share my view (we cannot be very 
numerous) will find a most agreeable exception in “‘ The May 
Fair,’’ by John Hereford (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.). 
This is Welsh enough, but in a quiet, border style. On the 
other hand, it won't suit those who like something big, some- 
thing with an epic touch. All it pretends to offer is a simple, 
ingenious narrative, where everything comes right in the end. 

The central figure, Robert Vaughan, has just done three 
years for manslaughter ; he killed a water-bailiff in a scuffle. 
Not meaning to; but then he was in love with Jordan's wife, 
which made it look worse. Now—defiant, bitter, almost 
asking to be a pariah—he walks to Aberelan Fair and plants 
himself on Bill Gwynne, at the Golden Harp. For Bill 
(though he has never told) was poaching with him that night ; 
a few months afterwards he caught the widow anda nice 
little pub. Now Robert has a fierce though vague idea of 
making them sweat. But other figures are converging on 
Aberelan : from one direction old Noah Meredith, bound for 
his ninety-third May Fair—he was born at one—and Mavis, 
his pretty granddaughter. Mavis has taken up with a half- 
gipsy, a “ fairground chap "’; neither could stand the other's 
life, they both know it, but she can't resist. On yet another 
road is Kerry himself, with a design for speeding things up. 
And lastly Gwen, the farm girl who overlaid her child, is on 
her way not to see the fun, but to soak as usual in the 
Harp. All these are heading for the Fair of their lives. It 
is melodrama, if you choose, but lively, neat and very well 
finished, with a pleasant atmosphere. 

** The Unexpected Angel,'’ by John Watney (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), 
attempts a great deal more, but pleases much less—or so I 
thought. To Samuel Wilkes, a dim little Civil Servant, the 
only thrill in life is Hyde Park on a Sunday afternoon ; he goes 


will continue until February 
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PAINTINGS MADE DURING AN ARTIST'S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO THE ZAMBESI. 








“THE TEMPLE, GREAT ZIMBABWE"; BY FRANK FE. BERESFORD, 


The exhibition of paintings of South Africa and the Rhodesias by 
Frank E. Beresford at the Angus Room, 55, Park Lane, W., which 
, is a record of more than a year's 
trek made by the artist through the countries of Southern Africa 
He followed the route taken by 
the Royal family on their tour of 1947 and covered 12,000 miles 
in his specially-equipped caravan, painting numerous landscapes 


from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S GUIDE TO HAPPINESS. 

T is much to be desired that readers shall not be diverted from a slim little volume by 
Mr. Churchill by reason of its title. A title is an essential of every book, and in this 
case painting has been made the /eif-motiv ; but “ Painting as a Pastime,’’ by the Right 
Honourable Winston S. Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. (Odhams Press and Ernest 
Benn ; ros. 6d.), is much more than a discourse on the art with which this great statesman 
has surprised his countrymen by coming to it comparatively late in life and achieving fresh 
fame in the revered atmosphere of the Royal Academy. Painting is but a part of this 
guide to the problem of right living and the enjoyment of leisure. Mr. Churchill begins 
with the way to tackle worry. ‘“ Change is the master key.” That brings him to the 
question of hobbies. ‘“‘ To be really happy and really safe, one ought to have at least two 
or three hobbies, and they must all be real."" The most common form of diversion is reading, 
and here many will find the guidance of one who himself is a great student of literature 
most stimulating. Obviously he loves to browse. ‘“ Make a voyage of discovery, taking 
soundings of uncharted seas.” A word or two to 
the young. “It is a mistake to read too many 
good books when quite young.” From reading 
the natural transition is to foreign languages. 
“ Choose well, choose wisely, and choose one.”’ 
For the brain-worker, however, reading can be 
too near akin to the day’s task to provide the 
essential change. ‘‘ To restore psychic equilibrium 
we should call into use those parts of the mind 
which direct both eye and hand.” It may be 
joinery or bricklaying—or painting. With Mr. 
Churchill “‘ painting came to my rescue just in 
time "—in the summer of 1915 when, having left 
the Admiralty he, a member of the Cabinet and 
of the War Council, “‘ knew everything and could 
do nothing.”’ The story of his first hesitant effort 
is described almost dramatically, and the succeed- 
ing pages tell enthusiastically of the delights of 
canvas, brush, palette and paint, of observation 
and application, of the works of the Great Masters 
and the beauties of Nature. Not the least attrac- 
tion of this attractive little book are the eighteen 
reproductions in colour of Mr. Churchill’s work— 
the work which a worried man took up late in 

life to ease his mental burden, 

Writer and painter. So, too, is Edward Seago. 
He is also a lover of sailing and the sea, and in 
his latest book of memories and impressions, 
“ Tideline '’ (Collins ; 16s.), he has much to say 
of his boat Endeavour, a converted naval pinnace 
fitted with an old 60-h.p. paraffin engine, but fully equipped 
with sails and sea-gear. From its deck he can enjoy the 
pleasant occupation of “ tide-watching,” which induces a 
philosophic mood—the ebb and flow of memory and experi- 
ence. Memory carries him from Breydon Water to Venice. 
It enables him to give us the legend of the Lord Abbot of 
St. Benet’s Abbey, in which a little blind girl recovered her 
sight, and to tell of a queer old lady who induced him to 
visit her because of the view from her drawing-room window 
and what happened when he tried to open the window. 
People and places are brought vividly before us by this 
painter-author who, for good measure, throws in nearly 
fifty reproductions of his paintings, seven of them in colour. 

The statesman, worried, weary and anxious, found respite 
when he took up a child’s paint-box. A woman, lonely and 
depressed, “ drowned in troubles and cares,"’ discovered a new 
purpose in life from the gift of a camera. That was in 1863, 
when photography was a much more cumbersome affair than 
it is to-day. The woman became one of the pioneers of the 
art and, in “ Julia Margaret Cameron,’’ by Helmut Gernsheim 
(Fountain Press ; 21s.), we are introduced to a truly amazing 
individual: a middle-aged woman who numbered among 
her friends and acquaintances Alfred Tennyson, G. F. Watts, 
Professor Jowett, Ellen Terry, Charles Darwin, Sir John 
Herschel, Joachim, Carlyle, Anthony Trollope, Holman 
Hunt and the original Alice in Wonderland. Mrs. Cameron 
turned her coalhouse into a dark-room, and her glazed fowl- 
house into a studio. She pressed men, women and children, 
relatives, friends and utter strangers into sitting for her: and 
sitting in those days could be a wearisome undertaking. Her 
position in literary and artistic society gave her the pick of the 
most intellectual men of the ‘sixties and ‘seventies. Helmut 
Gernsheim has collected much valuable and amusing information 
about this Victorian personality and, as a photographer, deals 
competently with her work and the state of British photography 
of the period. The illustrations are wonderfully revealing. 

Clive Bell, in his introduction to the Cameron book, says 
that while photography is an art, it should be a record. The 
combination of these two essentials is to be found in the 


there to bait the speakers and revel in a sense of power. And and ore pictures lnctading o portrait . ye gh mag work of C. J. P. Cave, M.A., F.S.A., who, for twenty 
thus he meets Ethel Figg. This dumpy little newcomer were discovered in 1868 and explored in 1871. years, has been studying and photographing carved roof- 


in black satin, with the pillbox hat and the resounding 

hallelujahs, ought to be easy money ; but it is she who gets the laugh. And Samuel goes 
home to tea with her. Then, somehow, they are in the train, on their way to Woolshedding : 
Mrs. Figg, and Amalie, her little maid, and Amalie’s baby, and the astonished Samuel 
himself. Mrs. Figg has had a call to spread the Gospel, one must start somewhere, and 
the lot fell on Woolshedding. So there they all put up, at the Golden Bull. 

And there the funny little creature starts to work miracles. Well—strictly speaking, 
only one. But everything she says or does is a kind of miracle, smacking of omniscience. 
Ihe reporters flock to her, the Bishop eats out of her hand. And what matters more, the 
lost are reawakened to the beauty of life. It is a hopeful theme, attacked with much gusto 
and facility ; 1 dare say many people will enjoy it. But to me it does not ring true, and 
its rather slick assurance is not engaging. 


bosses in churches up and down the country. It cannot have 

been easy work, even with the aid of a telephoto lens and other improvements of which Julia 
Cameron never dreamed. Indeed, in describing his methods in his book on the subject, 
“ Roof Bosses in Medieval Churches '' (Cambridge University Press ; 35s.), Mr. Cave makes 
it clear that he has had to work out a special technique for the task. That it has proved 
successful cannot be doubted after seeing the results in the representative selection of 
368 examples from a collection of over 7000. These roof-bosses, by reason of their position, 
escaped the attentions of the iconoclasts and the nineteenth-century “ restorers,”” and the 
writer believes there are hundreds of churches where some remain to be discovered. The 
variety of subject depicted in these carvings is remarkable. Heraldic bosses appear early 
in the fourteenth century and there are grotesques and even bosses which are frankly coarse. 
Scotland's rich heritage in craftsmanship is 





“Death Takes the Living,’’ by Miles Burton 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), has the defect of killing its only | 
character to furnish the problem. The Rev. 
Jonathan Denby wants a country parish, and the 


indeed, the patron, Lord Mundesley, seems to be chosen than a_ subscription 
prefer it vacant. However, he consents to put up 
with Jonathan, who is a well-connected young 
man, and talks of finding him a house. The 
rectory, he says, would not do; it is enormous, 
partly shut up, and uninhabitable. Jonathan does 
not argue this point, but quietly goes and settles 
in—at the rectory. He is never seen alive again, 


So there can be no human interest ; we are left subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to 





mystery not so dense as a brick wall.—K. Joun. 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


We all have friends both at beuns and abroad whom we are not able to 
Bishop offers him Clynde. it is very small and visit, and no doubt we often think of them, though we may not write 
lonely, and has now been vacant three years ; regularly. What better way of keeping in touch with such people could 
The Illustrated London News for 
twelve’ months ? Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
day or other anniversary. Orders for subscriptions to The /llustrated London 
News can now be taken. They should be addressed to The Subscription 
Department, The /ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, |, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the 
person to whom the copies are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the 
include the Christmas Number), and 
with policemen and background relatives—and a £5 ls. Abroad (to include the Christmas Number). 


1 described and discussed in Ian Finlay’s hand- 
somely produced and illustrated volume, “‘ Scottish 
— Crafts *' (Harrap; 7s. 6d.). Mr. Finlay very 
naturally jibs at the use of the word craft, for it 
has been debased from its high medizval pinnacle 
to suggest (as he expresses it) outdated trades or 
rainy afternoons. But if anything could restore it 
to its high estate, it is this assessment of the arts 
of Scotland, painting apart. It may surprise 
many to learn that manuscript illumination is 
the one field in which the Celtic artist profoundly 
influenced the rest of Europe. 

Finally, a practical aid to that use of eye and 
hand which Mr. Churchill advocates is to be found 
in a new edition of Derek Patmore’s “ I Decorate 
My House *’ (Falcon Press ; ros. 6d.). Here is both 
stimulus and guide. W. R. Calvert. 
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You too ean enjoy 
life as they did 


that is, by taking ‘Sanatogen’. It 
is a combination of two great nerv e- 
building foods (organic phosphorus 
and protein) that give you splendid 
new energy, vitality and zest—a true 
return to the ‘Golden Age’ of Life. At 
all chemists, price (including tax) 8/3. 





N THE ‘Golden Age’ men and 
I women had a vitality that wasn’t 
yet impaired by the strain of modern 
existence. You, too, can recapture 
the same vitality, by doing what 
hundreds of thousands of people 
have been doing for over 50 years - 


*‘SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
Nerve Tonic Food 


A *GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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BUILDERS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


LONDON 


CARRIAGE 


KBuilders d- the 
a bn , am 


London Showrooms and Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 





This light, strong, and easy- 
to-handle case is made by 
specialists, in a fine range of 
Leather, Leather and Canvas, or 
Canvas only, in sizes 20” to 28”. 


From £1 1-7-6 


Mail \ 
ma 
BOY 

{ 








Travel Goods Department 
Third Floor 





FORTNUM & MASON LTD, 18! PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!. REGent 8040 


OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


—— 7. 











Just as the expert quickly recognises this 
James | Rose-water Ewer and Dish as 
unique pieces of seventeenth century silver 
ware, so will the connoisseur of fine whisky 
readily appreciate the perfection of Highland 
Queen “ Grand Liqueur” 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND Liqueur” 2.58 0.5.2 WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 











more than 
100 ocean- 
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BEHIND THE PUMPS 


. 
01 ng ta n ke rs of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 


fleet carry its oil products across the seven seas. This ‘ floating pipeline ” 


is an integral part of the Company’s world-wide distribution system. 


BP is the trade mark of the local or; 
products of the Anglo-Tranian Oil Company Lid. are distributed. 
The distributors in Great Britain are Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid. 





WELL “ TRYED” ] 
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Wintry conditions have made YOUNG'S 
POTTED SHRIMPS extremely scarce 
until the Spring. Limited supplies are 
being distributed as evenly as possible. 


All enquiries to 


Doungs Potted 
Shrimps 


|, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.3 "Phone Ken. 3736 










OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 





~~ 
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he/ 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ”? cigarettes 


at competitive prices ‘‘ Ia Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day... 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’: finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the oreference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


a 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
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MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., 


Chemist {[ GROCER 


Here, there and... 


. not yet everywhere, though there’s a lot more Lembar 
about. Invalid Lembar with Glucose Content, for the ill and 
queasy, Beverage Lembar for the hale and canny. 

from lemon juice and barley, deliciously sweetened, Lem- 


bar has a soothing way with temperatures, inside or out. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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LONDON, N.18 











the ligueur 
of the 
Apricot 


New available at Wine Merchants 
and Stores. Sole distributers : 

Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes 
« Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.4. 














BRIZARO 


APRY 
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| BREWERY safer than BANK 


HESE words head 
a chapter in the 
history of the Old | 
London Society 

/ of Brushmakers. 

It describes a 
meeting at which the dele- | 
gates discussed what should | 

be done with their funds | Resolution 

totalling {400. ‘‘ The Brush- money at the 

| carried.” 


safe place for it ... Why not 
take it to Whitbread’s the 
Brewers? ... The quality 
of the beer was taken 
into account naturally and 
properly ... There was no 
bad beer and Whitbread's 
was among the best... 
to bank the 
Brewery 








\ WHITBREAD IN ENGLISH HISTORY ( 








LUXURY BLEND SCOTCH WHISKY 


Sanderson's 
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Aw Geiiefu ‘modelers lad can Ce 
we tthe taula f Milled dhygynets fA 











Skilfal styling. Newly 
designed overhead camshaft 
engines. Exceptional power 
to weight ratio. All seats 
within the wheelbase. 
Independent _ front 

Gear-change on 
Built-in 
heater and de-mister. Wide 
leather seats deeply cushioned 


“Six Eighty” CYLIBDER 


(RAL, rated bp, 20,01) 
A 
(plus Purchase Tax : £167 .8. 4) 


” Fout Fifty” cYLiMpeR 


(R.AC rated hp. 13.5) 
£550 


wheel 
suspension. 
steering column, 


(plus Purchase Tax : £153.10. 7) 


in Dunlopillo, 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8. 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Led., Oxford and 4! Piccadilly, London, W.!. 

















Each and every day 
— the year 
throughout 


Raw materials, 
finished products, 

the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear 
— SO many requirements 
of everyday life — depend 
largely on rail transport. 


BR TISH 
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Whether you fly through the airs with the greatest of E’s or 
swooningly croon about June and moon—there’s no doubt 
at all that you’ll take.to Kia-Ora like a film star to publicity. 
For everyone who’s tasted the pure deliciousness of these 
fruit-fresh Squashes says :— 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


KIA-ORA 


the most delicious of all fruit drinks 


Great- Grandmama 
waited for the Postman... 


and at last he came bringing that long 
awaited note. Breathlessly Great-Grandmama 
read it and tucked it away . . . to lie hidden 
until the present day. Have you any early 
Victorian letters tucked away in cupboards and 
drawers in your home ? Some of the stamps 
may be of considerable value to overseas buyers. 
Send them now to C. Rose, Specialist in 
Early Victorian Stamps, who is aware of the 
best markets and will send cash by return. 


¢. ROSE 


Specialist in Early Victorian Stamps 
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ITALIAN BEETLE 
In Temperate Climes Heat 


Wherever Timber is Used Soliqnum Protects it ! 


or Tropical 








The preservation of timber has been always important, 
but its present shortage renders the need for Solignum 
even more imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has 
been used for the protection of woodwork against dry- 
rot and decay. It destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever 
brought into contact with it and gives complete immunity 
against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protec- 
tion of timber against attack by white ant, wood borers 
and other destructive insects. But,it must be Solignum 
—applied by brush coating, spray guns or by dipping. 





SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 J 








NONINGNINI NTRS ASSES LLESSI AL 


8 roo ttt testo 1 COLD 


WH 


ON 


you may still manage to reduce | Treatment of an existing cold , 
its duration and discomfort by 
taking Serocalcin. Commenced in the early stages of a cold, this 
Many people find Serocalcin very | often clears up an attack in 3 of 4 days. 
effective in PREVENTING colds. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 
Just as many find that the use of | 
Z/ Serocalcin in the treatment dosage | Prevention of colds 

is an ethcient aid in cutting short a | Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 
cold when preventive measures | 30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 4 
are too late. ’ 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. 


months’ immunity from colds. 


S 
The treatment pack of 20 Serocalcin tablets costs 3 /3d. 
The immunising course of 60 tablets costs 8 -. 
Sole distributors ; Proprietaries (Eire) Led., : 
17-22 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
Obtainable at your chemists. 
SEROCALCIN Regd. " 
FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF COLDS g 
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ANDY Garden Gloves. Tough 
yet pliable, they afford complete 
protection from cuts, scratches 
and infection and may be washed 
and washed again. 


“‘ THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 







5/2 post free. (State size) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 











is always welcome 


RETAIL PRICE 32/4 pertottin 








ARDEN GLOVES 
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ae STANDARD Pangaea 


fs 


Now flowing in ever-increasing numbers from 


the assembly lines to the markets of the world. 


The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
London: Standard House, 37 Davies St., Grosvenor Sq., WA 
Telephone : Mayfair 5011 


STANDARD CARS + STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES + FERGUSON TRACTORS + TRIUMPH 
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